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Out of Kentucky, the great bourbon country, comes the greatest of them all, mellow, warmhearted, aged six full years... Ancient Age. 


Note: These “Memo to Advertisers” in- 
serts appear only in the copies of 
Sports Illustrated that go to our 
friends in the advertising business 


April 24, 1961 

MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 

From L. L. Callaway Jr. 


The Search for Truth 



Oh the back 
of this desk 
statuette of 
mine if says 
"De cabn-buy 
Vestinghouse" 


As ill luck would have it, I erred in the last of these memo.s, in at- 
tributing Sports Illustrated’s first .space order in our history, from 
Stetson Hats, to the Gray & Rogers agency. 

After considerable reconstructing, it turns out that in truth, our 
first order was from Gray & Rogers, for Lee Tires, which however 
did not run. Our first order that did run was from Stetson Hats, but 
it was placed by our long-time friend Joe Braun, Vice-President and 
Media Director of Kenyon & Eckhardt. Shortly afterward the Stetson 
account switched to Gray & Rogers, and that’s what probably cau.sed 
my confusion. 

Is everything clear? All right, just to end it on an all’s-well-that- 
end.s-well note, I assume you saw last week that Lee Tires is now num- 
bered among our 1961 advertisers. That order was apparently delayed 
in the mail. And so, apologies all around, especially to Joe Braun, and 
we promise in future to hire a curator to take care of the memorabilia. 


SI Auto-biography for 1960 

Our Detroit manager, John Miles, has just sent me an interesting 
observation based on PI.B. figures in the automotive field for 1960. 
John noted that we weren’t first in automotive advertising pages— 
but Sports Illustrated did carry the advertising of more individual 
domestic cars, 29 in all, than did any other magazine last year. 

I’his is the sort of statistic that I think reflects great credit on our 
magazine, and its aptness as an advertising medium for the automo- 
tive indu.stry, the petroleum indu.stry, and the accessory industry— 
to name just three-and we expect to quote it widely. 


(continued on other side) 


(continued from preceding page) 

But I can’t help worrying whether you really take statistics like 
this seriously. Let me illustrate with a Jiot too-imagi)iary conversation 
I had the other day with a not-at-all-imaginary advertising neighbor, 
client, and fellow-commuter. 

Friend: Thanks for the ride, Pete. How’s SI doing? 

Callaway : Charley, better than ever. We’re up in men’s wear, ahead in 
liquor, doing fine in cars— we’ll have a real good 1961. 

Friend: Gee, that’s great, Pete. Where do you stand in men’s wear 
now, for example? 

Callaway : You know what ? In 1960 we were second in revenue in that 
classification — second among all magazines. Life was first, 
with about 3 million— we were second with 2 million 7. 

Friend: Terrific, terrific. (Pause) Of course, that’s not counting Es- 
quire or anything. 

Callaway: Yes, it is counting Esquire. All magazines, except Life. 
Friend: Gee, I cant— Well, it’s hard to— (Friend turns away, as if I 
had kicked him or something.) 

Well, I admit it is hard to submit a fact that runs counter to what 
a man has thought for a long time. Don’t you agree? If you don’t, put 
yourself in the picture. You’re di.scu.ssing media, and the question has 
come up as to which magazines are currently in the ascendant in the 
automotive field. You have just read that statistic that John Miles sent 
me, and you feel that if the conversation comes around to you, you 
have a worthwhile contribution to make to the discussion. 

Somebody at (he table: In Rosser Reeves’ new book, he says that by 
increasing your own advertising impact, you can decreiise that 
of your competitors. 

Someone else : Right. That means we ought to run the campaign 
where the competition’s running. Jim, what magazine carries 
the most auto advertising ? 

You: (I forgot to tell you, your name is Jim): Life carried the most 
pages in 1960. But here’s an interesting fact. Sports 
Illustrated carried the advertising of more different domes- 
tic cars than any magazine-29 in all. Life canned 26. 
Somebody: SPORTS w'hat? Carried more different cars than any maga- 
zine? Say, that’s pretty interesting. But by that you don’t 
mean magazines like the Post, or anything, do you? 

You : Sure I mean the Post. The Post carried 25 different cars-SPORTS 
Illustrated 29. 

Somebody: Well, then you mean that’s counting the foreign cars, too. 
It’s impossible that— 

(continued on back flap of this insert) 
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Johnny 


IT GOT A BATH AT 80 MPH . . . and the chassis lube stayed puti 


"I'm on the big two-mile dirt test track at Kingman where they torture Fords. . .getting ready to 
take a bath In a Galaxie at 80 mph. I come out of the turn and dowm the long chute and then sight 
the water — a mean-looking pool just ahead. Then whoosh t I'm In It -- and through it -- as 
water blasts at the suspension, and rough desert sand tears at the ball joints. I brake down to a 
stop and we hoist the Ford. Everything's like it was. The sealed ball joints are intact -- the 
moly grease is still there even after a sand and water blasting that would wash most front ends 
dry. No wonder this one goes 30,000 miles between lube jobs!" 


BEAUTIFULUV BUILT TO TAKE CARE OF ITSELF! 


FORD DIVISION, 




Ma^iuCUfttnjOL 


No finer touch 
in the 

history of golf 


Only the incomparable 
Walter Hagen ever won a 
major tournament every 
year for 20 years, includ- 
ing 4 British Opens and 5 
PGA Championships. His 
timing was infaliible and 
his touch as sensitive as 
a jeweler's scale. 


No finer balance 

in golf clubs today 

Haig Ultra 
for 19 61 


In presidential black with 
imperial red nylon face insert 


“The finest touch” in golf history is now translated into 
genuine Haig Ultra woods for 1961. Sensitive— responsive 
— Strata»Bloc heads feature exclusive Uni-Bond process 
that seals out moisture, seals in perfect balance. Pro-Flex 
shaft “kicks’ Mnto ball for added distance. Grips crafted 
of rich calfskin add new confidence to your swing. If you 
have a feeling for greatness, play Haig Ultra Woods. 

Haig ^ Ultra 

Walter Hagen Golf • Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Available only through golf professional shops 
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A Change After 60 Years 


Aeknowledgmenia on page 89 




The neif-Htyle baxeball season opened with a 
distinct flourish 


26 Player Was Tougher . . . 

The Masters champion eon his title— he didn't 
back into it 


34 A Feud and a Fugitive 

A noncombatant in hockey's Stanley Cup finals 
holds aloof from a family fight 

36 Some Questions tor Peg 

Peg is a poodle who knows a lot— perhaps even loo 
much. Read her surprising story 

42 Riding Down the Wind 

Planing-boat ('/tom7>i'oK George O’Day shows how to 
salt /nsfer hj; ii'nw riding and setfing a spiunufcer 

56 Wanted: Good Jockeys 

WJuftieg Tower examines the serious stiortage of 
riders in Part IV of his series on racing's ills 

70 The Cultists from Rumpsville 

In words and color, the way-out world of the hot 
rodders and their ears 


The departments 


4 Coming Events 
13 Scorecard 
52 Charles Goren 

55 Boating 

56 Horse Racing 


65 Dogs 

66 Sporting Look 

89 For the Record 

90 Baseball’s Week 

91 19th Hole 


92 Pat on the Back 


Next week 

Ralph Houk. new manager of 
the Yankees, has already 
been typed a.s the coolly effi- 
cient military man- But Tex 
Mauk' see.s him differently. 


James Ramsay Ullman, noted 
for his sensitive writing on 
mountain climbing, turns his 
distinguished talents to the 
story of a wonderful wedding 
on an unknown Pacific island. 


A preview of the 87th run- 
ning of the Kentucky Derby, 
America's No. 1 horse race; 
and an introduction to the 
I^ongdena, Johnny and Vance, 
who may have the winner. 


Siports 

lllustratad 
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You can perform better 
with a GUINNESS in mind! 



guinness:. 


The robust flavor of this ruby draught will never 
replace the soft drink. There’s nothing soft or 
syrupy about Guinness'®'. But for muscular men 
. . . who work hard, play hard, live hard . . . this is 
it. That strong, half-bitter taste is something to 
look forward to ! For 200 years now, this dark, 
Irish brew has been the masculine man’s pref- 
erence. Frankly, it is not for everyone. But vigor- 
ous, vital men are vehement that Guinness stout 
has the secret of the cool refreshment they need. 
Guinness goes good, mixed half-and-half with 
beer. . . it goes great straight! 


GUINNESS puts ;>.) 
a smile in your ' 
glass . . . straight 
or 7nixed with 
beer, ginger ale, 


A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 


IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING C0„ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


COMING EVENTS 


April 21 to April 27 

All lima are 

* Color Uterinion '• T’e^cmtoii ■ Nelirork m<tio 


Friday. April 21 

HORSE SHOW 

Ni?w Meximi Cripplpd Childrrn'B Bonpfii Show, 
Albuquerque (throush April 23’. 

Kansas Relays, Lawrence, Kans- false April 221. 


Saturday, April 22 

BASEBALL 

'• Milwaukee at Pittsburgh, I:.3i) p.m. (KBCi. 

• New York at Baltimore. 1:55 p.m. (CBSl 

Ship Roek oecan rape, Newport Harbor, (Talif. 

BOWLING 

'♦ Bowling Slurs, Welu vs. Clause, .5 p.m. iNBC 
« Make Thai Spare. 10:45 p.in. 'ABCi. 


Pender vs. Basilio, middle title Tight 'Mass, and 
N.Y.i. I.i rds., Boston, 10 p.m. lABCT. 

GOLF 

All-Star Golf series. Collins vs. Burkemo, 5 p.m. 
in eaoh lime zone lABC'. 

HARNESS RACING 

II.S.A. Tesr pare. $26,000, Yonkers, N.V. 

HORSE RACING 

Ijiurel Hnndieap. $2S.non, Laurel. 

■ The Wood Memorial, $7,511)01), Aqueduel, N.Y. 
(Sports Network regional TV; NBC radio i.* 

HUNT RACE MEETING 

Grand National Poini-to-Point. Butler, Md. 
Middleburg Raees, Middli'hurg, Va. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

International Rnees, Aintree. England. 
NASCAR Grand National division, $4,200, 
Hickory, N.C. 

SOCCER 

Amateur Cup Final, Wembley. England. 


TRACK S FIELD 

Ohio Relays, Columbus, Ohio. 
CSC-Oregon-Stanford meet, Stanford, Calif. 
Virginian-Pilot Relays, Norfolk, Va, 


Sunday, April 23 

BASEBALL 

« .Milwaukee at Pittsburgh, 2 p.m. I.NBO, 

New York at Baltimore, 1:66 p.m. (CBS*. 

BOXING 

Loi vs. Ortiz, junior welter title bout. 16 rds., 
Milan, Italy. 

GOLF 

■S* Celebrity Golf Series, Sam -Snead vs. Harpo 
Marx. 5 p.m. INBC>. 

HORSE RACING 

Sunland Derby, $7,50n, Sunland Park, N.Mex. 
MOTOR SPORTS 

NASCAR Grand Nalional division, $4,200, 
Richmond. 


Monday, April 2U 

Johnson va. Clay, NBA light heavy title houl. 
16 rds., Philadelphia. 

North and South Men's Amateur, I'inehurst, 
N.C, (through April 29'. 

HORSE RACING 

Toboggan Handicap, $20,000, Aqueduel, N.Y, 

Tuesday, April 25 

BASEBALL 

Cleveland at Baltimore. 


Wednesday, April 26 

HORSE RACING 

I.aifaj^tp Stakes, $10,000, Keeneland, Ijexiiig- 
rhe Comely, $20,000, Aqu.-duel, N.Y. 

Thursday, April 27 

• -Summer Sports Spectacular, “All Star Figure 
Skating Tribute,” 7:30 p.m. (CBS'. 

LPGA Titlehnlders Championship, Augusta, 
Ga. (through April 30l, 

Texas Gpen, $30,000, San Antonio nhruugh 
April 30). 

HARNESS RACING 

National Championship Trot. $50,000, Yonkers. 
N.Y, 

lllue*Grw Stakes, $25,000, Keeneland, I-exing- 
ton, Ky. 

HORSE SHOW 

.New Orleans Charity show. New Orleans 
(through April 30). 

•Sec local listing 
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< 3 / 1 / 5 =- >4 /-/y^A/7/£J7~0/\/ 

This is a fun-in-the-sun watch. It shakes off spray and sand. It conquers any climate 
and steps out smartly on dress occasions. Fair weather or foul, the Weatherproof* 
shows its special excellence. This is evident in its Hamilton styling, its Hamilton 
accuracy and steady performance. At Hamilton Jewelers in the U. S. and Canada. 


7~/^^ /-/OCJ^S 




Wc promise you a most pleasurable summer in a Michaels-Stern suit of Wonderon. You will notice the difference immediately. 
The comfortable, weightless way it .settles around your shoulders. The way it keeps its composure . . . and yours . . . through heat, 
and humidity. It is our own exclusive and very special blend of Dacron Polyester Fiber and Worsted. Wc show it here in Glen 
Plaid. For the name of the store nearest you, write Dept. IW, Michaels-Stern, 87 Clinton Avenue North, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

Australian Affiliate: Harford Clothing Ltd., Melbourne 




Most significant advance in 
^olf clubs since steel shafts ! 


I'nKSE ARE the brilliant new Spalding Top-Flile 
EXECUTIVE Woods* — as revolutionary in [)er- 
forniunce as tliey are in ap[)earurice. 

The exclusive new concave head design gives 
the E\E(T' ri\ KS a substanliallv lower center of 
gravity. I'his enalilcs you to get the hall up and 
away far faster and easier. For the first time 
ever, no screws are necessary in assembling the 
face insert. Result: more distance ami the sweet- 
est "click” ever heard in golf. ‘Paient #2,«59.972 


In design, in materials and in assembly, these 
are the finest golf woods ever made. Naturally 
then, lliev cost more, but the difference in your 
game makes the EXKCUTIN Ei’ well worth it. 

Toji-Flite EXECUT1\ E \\ oods are being man- 
ufactured in limited ijuantity and sold through 
golf professional shops only. 
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Will he break 
Lefty Grove’s 
record? 


Ftir II fiiiiidaomc 7 % hij II inch rcproiliuiion of thin 
drnivinfi. scud your luime and iiddwss and thi’ tiordf 
Croic to: Eiiiiituhle. P. O. Box IN2B, Y. I, S'. V. 


In his 17-yciir career Lefty Grove led his leagne for 9 
years in earned runs. No pitcher of onr century has 
topped his 1931 record of 31 wins against 4 losses. He 
has the highest lifetime won-lost percentage of them all: 
.680. And he's the only pitcher to win 300 games after 
the introduction of the rabbit ball. 

The hero-worship that the boys of America ha\ e for 
athletes like Lefty Grove play,s an important part in 
making our country a physically fit nation. 

Our national leaders hav'e pointed out the importance 
of physical fitness at this time in history. They have 


stated that we cannot allow our phvsical vigor to de- 
cline if we are to meet the challenges which face us 
today. They recogni/.e the fitness of our children and 
young people as the responsibility of all of us. 

To discharge this responsibility, it is essential that we 
guarantee youth the opportunity to develop pliysicallv 
at home and in the school. The Equitable is proud of 
the millions of youngsters who have been given this 
opportunity through Ecjuitable Li\'ing Insurance. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Home Office; 393 Seventh ,-\ve., New York 1, N. Y. ci96i 
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American men go casuaily 
elegant in a slip-on with 
a bold Tack stitch. 

Brahma Calf: Brown, Black, 
or Antique Bronze. 


“Key Moderns" were designed 
for the man who looks modern, 
from his head right down 
to his shoes. 

No modern man can afford 
to be careless about his footwear. 
No man looks right in shoes 
that are wrong for the occasion. 


aiwajs wear 
an appropriate pair 
...freeman 


Choose from the Freeman Family of Fine Footwear . . . Bootmaker Guild, 
Freeman Shoes, Town Squires ... $11.95 to $28.95. Freeman Shoe Corp., 
Beloit, Wis. America's Largest Exclusive Makers of Men's Fine Shoes. 



$1 1961 Freeman SiMfl Corp, 




Martin’s V.V.O.— the happiest Scotch 

Why? Because it’s the Scotch you will be happy to serve with pride to guests who recog- 
nize the best of taste. It’s for people who want the best of the better Scotches. 

Also: Martin's Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin’s De Luxe (12 years old). 
B6.8 PROOF. BLtMOtO SCOTCH WHISKIES. IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y ©McKiR. 1961 
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On Parliament Hill, Ottawa, 
Canada's British heritage 
is reflected in 
colorful pageantry 
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. the wonderful world at your doorstep! 

A barbecue iwjicJi — gourmet meal on a familt/ holiday 



A guardsman’s fingertips 
snapped to a towering busby, 
a child’s arms up-flung with 
joy at a barbecue: the salutes 
you’ll see in Canada vary 
as widely as the range of plea- 
sures you’ll find here. There’s 
the triumphant wave of a 
fisherman on the Restigouche 
River . . . the applause of an 
audience at Stratford’s Festi- 
val Theatre . . . doffed cap of 
jockey at colorful Assiniboine 
Downs. In Canada, historic 
sites salute a colorful past, 
fascinating cities hail a bright 
future. There’s a salute wait- 
ing for you, too — the easy 
salute of greeting from a 
friendly neighbor. Come up 
to Canada and join the cere- 
monies . . . our full-color pre- 
view is yours for the asking. 
Just mail the coupon for our 
Canadian Vacation Package, 
including the new “Invita- 
tion to Canada.” 



Ottawa, Canada 


Please send Ike Canadian Vacation Package to: 




ADDRESS 


CITY a STATE. 




Wherever you go you look better in an Arrow shirt 


Photographed for Arrow at Stratford-on-Avon, England. 6Vz hours by Pan American Jet Clipper® 


Sport shirts that speak Impeccable English 
...new Arrow British Accents 


Look inside the collar of the.se shirts 
and you’ll find the label, "Designed 
in England.” These are the new 
Arrow 5rdi.f/i Accents, the sport shirts 
in perfect taste for every activity. 

The English placket pullover, at 
left, features one of the new colors 
for Spring— stone blue. The striping 
is eye-catching yet conservative. And, 


like all .Arrow shirts, it has coritour 
tailoring to assure neatness. 

The stone blue .Arrow shirt with 
white stjuare motif, at right, is another 
striking new English pattern. There 
are 7 colors to choose from. 

Arrow British Accents have .Ameri- 
(an virtues too— wrinkle resistant, all- 
cotton wash-and-wear fabric that 


requires only touch-up ironing. .And, 
they’re "Sanforized” labeled to assure 
petmaneni fit. Every shirt is unmis- 
takably English. Every shirt is unmis- 
takably Arrow. See British Accertts 
at vour Arrow retailer. -l-OO. 

-ARROW- 


strong-stomached friends who can’t 
jump straight. 


SCORECARD 


AND THEN THERE WERE MANY 

The rivalry between Arnold Palmer 
and Gary Player goes far beyond any 
single golf tournament, however ex- 
citing. The U.S. hasn’t seen two play- 
ers with such personal color since Ben 
Hogan and Sam Snead were at the 
top of their games in the early ’50s. 
Palmer and Player are both products 
of Junior competition, Palmer having 
learned to play at an early age in this 
country and Player having developed 
in South Africa. Both love the long 
game (Palmer will soon be out with a 
book titled, Hil It Hard, and Player 
says, "My game is an attacking game 
and whether it comes off or it doesn’t 
come off in any tournament— well, 
I’m only 25"). Palmer gained the 
first of his two Masters’ titles at 28, 
and Player got his Masters at 25; 
the median age for a Masters cham- 
pion is 3'^. 

The Palmer-Player battle two 
weeks ago drew 27% of the entire 
Saturday afternoon television audi- 
ence and 19% of the audience on 
Monday. We believe that with their 
boldness, color and skills, Palmer and 
Player will be drawing young men 
from the jukeboxes and hot rods, and 
that instead of having to wait for 
three people to get off the first tee 
golfers may soon have to wait for 10. 

ONE MORE TIME 

Few were surprised last week when 
the Boston Celtics moved easily to 
their third consecutive National Bas- 
ketball Association championship. 
Bill Russell, Tom Heinsohn, Bill 
Sharman and all the rest of the Cel- 
tics managed to beat the St. Louis 
Hawks in five games. 

Yet, as is always the case with 
the Celtics, the man most people were 
talking about after the final game 
was 32-year -old Bob Cousy, who had 
to be helped from the court. Cousy 
had been suffering from an acute 
sinus condition, and after the game 
he lay on a training table retching, 
crying and gasping for breath, while 
his teammates celebrated noisily 


about him. Soon, however, he recov- 
ered and said to a reporter standing 
near by, ‘‘There must be an easier 
way to make a living.’’ 

We doubt, however, that Cousy 
will find one in 1962. 

TEXAN STANDOFF 

Who’s got the world’s strongest stom- 
ach muscles? Conflicting claims were 
registered in Houston a few days ago 
by Pepper Gomez and Angelo Poffo, 
resulting in what might appear to be 
a peculiarly one-sided contest. Both 
men are professional wrestlers; Pep- 
per is from Houston and Angelo from 
Chicago. At a TV broadcast from 
the stage of the city auditorium in 
Pepper’s home town, Angelo, who 
has done 6,033 sit-ups and has made 
Believe It or .Vof, scoffed at Gomez’ 
abdominals. The indignant Gomez 
challenged Poffo on the spot. Poffo’s 



manager, Bronko Lubitsch, forth- 
with climbed to the top of a ring- 
post turnbuckle and leaped from 
a height of four and a half feet onto 
the supine Pepper’s stomach. Pep- 
per’s face turned blue, but his stom- 
ach remained in place. Then the 
230-pound Poffo hoisted himself up 
on top of the turnbuckle and jumped 
on Pepper. But, apparently dizzy 
from the height, he missed and landed 
on Pepper’s neck. Senor Gomez was 
trundled to the hospital with a bruised 
esophagus and bruised feelings about 


FRANKIE AND JOHNNY? 

Heavyweight Sonny Liston’s lament 
last week that he will quit boxing un- 
less Pep Barone, his manager of rec- 
ord, releases him from his contract, 
can be viewed in a number of ways: 
naive, cynical and hopeful. It is Lis- 
ton’s contention, and an accurate one, 
that Floyd Patterson will not fight 
him unless he gets rid of his hoodlum 
goomhars. Liston’s laudable inten- 
tion is to find a manager who will be 
acceptable to both Patterson and 
Senator Kefauver, before whose sub- 
committee there was testimony that 
Barone is a stooge and that Liston is 
controlled by Mobsters Frankie Car- 
bo and John Vitale, among others. 

It is possible that Liston’s passion- 
ate outburst was staged by P’rankie 
and Johnny. Barone has indicated 
that he might return his contract to 
Sonny, although he says he has been 
offered $150,000 for it. This is not as 
preposterous as it seems. Even if 
Sonny were to acquire a proper man- 
ager, he could still whack up his end 
of the purses with the hoods. Liston 
i.s not, however, assured of an im- 
mediate title shot merely by obtain- 
ing a wholesome manager. He is the 
logical contender, but boxing is not a 
syllogism. It is bad business, because 
of taxes, for Patterson to fight for 
more than one big gate a year. 

It would be naive to believe Sonny 
will quit and "go back to working 
like a dog.” He explained this meant 
construction work such as he per- 
formed in St. Louis several years ago. 
Waste no pity. According to the tes- 
timony of a St. Louis cop, the main 
constructive labor Liston did for the 
Vitale Cement Co. was keeping Ne- 
gro workers in line. Last year Sena- 
tor Dirksen observed that Liston 
was "short on words but long on 
clout.” We make the same observa- 
tion: we applaud Liston’s statement 
as made in good faith, but we’re go- 
ing to keep whistling until we get 
some action. 

WHERE THE GIRLS ARE 

It used to be that a man would say 
to his wife, ‘‘Goin’ down to the tavern 
to see the fight. See ya later.” Of 
course, he had a TV set at home, but 
the weekly venture into the evening 
world was an act of manliness. It 
separated the boys from the girls. 

Mn/inuerf 
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NEAT-CLEAN-EASY TO USE 

Goes on Dry— Never Wet or Tacky! Heavy Duty 
Formula Gives Longer Lasting Protection. 


Sjtecd Stick is so -wide — one stroke 
gives coni{)lete coverage. Exclusive 
heavy duty formula gives you limt 
special i)rote<‘tion a man needs. Yet 
Speed Slick is so safe to use! Con- 
tains no harsh chemicals, alcohol or 


irritants of any kind. Won't irritate 
normal .skin, won't stain or damage 
your clothes. Goes on dry— it’s skin- 
.srnooth! Won’t crumble or shrink. 
Clean masculine scent, l.’nbrcakable 
plastic container is ideal for travel. 


DON’T MISS 

with sprays 




St] iiirtysprays 
often give hit- 
or-miss coverage, can feel 
wet, drippy. Neat Mennen 
.'^Iieerl Slick pijc.s on dry, 
One stroke of Speed Stick 
each day gives man-size 
coverage that really lasts! 


DON’T MESS 

with roll ons 

RoII-ons feel 
tacky. Narrow 
rollers lake extra rubbing to 
apply. Mennen make.s sure 
you're safely protected with 
one stroke of Speed Stick. 
Heavy -duly man's deodorant 
protects roiind-llie-clock. 


DON’T FUSS 

with creams 

Nothingtonib 
in, nothing to 
dip fingers in. 
touch deodorant. Ju<l turn 
dial-up pops stick. Then 
one stroke of Speed Stick 
goes on dry. neat, with an 
all-man scent, by Mennen. 




You never 


Now, though, the man of the house 
can no longer sit at a friendly bar and 
be .sure his wife is minding the chil- 
dren. A survey by ABC-TV, which 
just happens to telecast the fights, re- 
veals that nearly 40% of the viewers 
of Fight of the U’cefr are women. 

THE NEW PROVINCIALISM 

If the cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul seemed both proud and provin- 
cial last week, they should be forgiv- 
en. The two cities apparently have 
picked up the old Washington Sen- 
ators bag, baggage and bat rack and 
pressed them to their collective (tem- 
porarily) heart. Department stores in 
St. Paul were selling "Minnesota 
Twins” sweat shirts, and for ju.st dc 
a fan could get a Harmon Killebrew 
Louisville Slugger bat (of course, he 
had to buy a transistor radio, too). 

The press of both cities seemed to 
go overboard in adoration of the 
Twins. On Monday, the day before 
Minnesota opened against the Yan- 
kees in New York, the S(. Puttf Pio- 
neer Preax proudly ran a story which 
said: "Minnesota's first bona fide ma- 
jor league baseball team quietly and 
confidently checked into their mid- 
town hotel Sunday night to await 
Tuesday’s American League opener 
against the vaunted Yankees.” 
ruth’s homer M.tRK MENACED? ran 
a headline in the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune. By Wednesday the jour- 
nalists. perhaps feeling that they too 
had acquired major league status, 
were running wild. TWINS SET TO KOOL 
BASEBALL WORI.D screamed a Press 
headline, and the story underneath 
said: "The Twins, to a man . . . were 
ready to prove the ‘baseball’s smart- 
ies’ wrong and stage one of sport’s 
biggest upsets since Upset beat Man 
o’ War. . . 

After the Twins shut out the Yan- 
kees 6-0, thus marking the first time 
that New York had been held runless 
in an opening game since 1953, The 
M imieapolis Star printed a large box 
with a list of 22 TWINS “FIliSTS,” 
including first fly ball caught, first 
pitcher knocked out of box by Twins, 
first baiter to reach first base three 
times in one game. The S/<tr also ran 
some intriguing sidelights: “Joe Hen- 
drickson and Nate Crabtree of Min- 
neapolis were the first Minneapoli- 
tans to show up at Yankee Stadium.” 

Actually, it would be very nice if 

iifil 
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*THIS GUARANTEE IS HONORED 
ON THE SPOT BY 

SEIBERLING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

Every passenger car tire bearing the Seiberling 
name and serial number is guaranteed to give the 
purchaser full origir>al tread wear WITHOUT 
LIMIT AS TO TIME OR MILEAGE. If it fails to do 
so. because of workmanship, materials, or ROAD 
HAZARDS (except repairable puncturest en- 
countered in normal driving, it will be replaced 
with a NEW TIRE of same size and type. Replace- 
ment will be prorated on tread wear and based on 
Seiberling prices current at time of adjustment. 


NOT 12, 18 OR 24 
MONTHS BUT... 


Nylon for strength, rayon for comfort-now, the best 
of both in one great tire! It's the SEIBERLING 
SUPER SERVICE Tire with exclusive NYTEX Con- 
struction, the unique Seiberling product innovation 
that gives more impact resistance, yet completely 
eliminates "Morning Thump." Have your dealer 
show you the SEIBERLING SUPER SERVICE-the 
replacement quality tire at economy tire prices— 
so good it's guaranteed for life! 


SccfustVe 


NYTEX 

Pat. Applied For 


Coftsttaction^ 


SEIBERLING 

MAKERS OF AMERICA'S FINEST TIRES IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


-SFOBTS ll.l.CSTRATKn Al<ril Zi, ISCl 



FACES IN THE CROWD 




new 'Yards-of-Ca rds’case with 
newclear, non-crack windows 

(holds ‘yards' of credit cards without a bulge!)* 


The handsome new Prince Gardner credit 
card case has especially pliable plastic 
windows that can’t tear or crack. And , 
the exclusive expanding closing* ad- 
justs-lilerally slides-to let you add 
cards and cards without a bulge or a 
bend! There's a practical Add-a-Pass bar 
for extra windows, plus roomy outside 
and inside pockets for extra cards. Shown 
in Morocco. $5.00. Others from $3.95 up. 
All plus tax. At fine stores everywhere. 
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the Twins quietly and confidently 
checked into hotels around the leapie. 
heard the voices of Nate Crabtree 
and other Minneapolitans spurring 
Bob Lemon and Harmon Killebrew 
both to outdistance Ruth, and prov- 
ing Si’ORT.s Illustratiod’s “smart- 
ies,” among others, wrong. 

T’isn’t likely, though. 



BRUCE BROWN. ]G- 
year-old honor student 
and junior at John 
Mars'hall High Sehool 
in Rophcsler, htinn. 
who won his first state 
diving title as eighth- 
grader, captured Ills 
fourth straight state 
diving title, still has 
one year of eligibility 
remaining. 


KENNEDY IN THE COUNTRY 

Midflleburg’s 663 inhabitants are 
sporting people, and some of them are 
members of “the first families of Vir- 
ginia.” Now they have as neighbors 
the First Family. Sitting in his rock- 
er on the porch of the4()0-acre lyth 
century Middleburg estate, Glen Ora, 
the President can watch the fields of 
waving wheat and forget for the 
weekend the press and the politicians. 
Quail fly up right under his nose, and 
he can fish under a weeping willow 
from a man-made pond stocked with 
baas and perch. 

One of Mrs. Kennedy's Christmas 
presents to her husband was a riding 
outfit, including, it is said, a scarlet 
coat. The strict hunting set say a 
man should not wear a scarlet coat 
until he has hunted for at least five 
seasons. The President was too busy 
hunting nominations and elections 
to qualify strictly, but the neighbors 
are willing to make an exception, as 
they good-naturedly have for others 
in the past. 

Since the President has taken to 
Glen Ora, the Secret Service of neces- 
sity has taken to horse. Some agents 
have been renting horses from a Mid- 
dleburg stable. A local girl is teaching 
one of them to hunt. Nobody, we 
hope, has to teach them to shoot. 

Spring racing of the Middleburg 
Hunt Association has begun, and as 
spring warms to summer plenty of 
tennis and swimming will be availa- 
ble. Skeet shooting is another local 
enthusiasm. There is also a bowl- 
ing alley near by. If a President can 
get away from it all, a sporting Pres- 
ident ought to be able to do it in 
Middleburg. 

DOG-OWNERS’ BOON 

Dr. Gordon G. Stocking of The Up- 
john Company of Kalamazoo has de- 
veloped a hormone drug called Pro- 
dox that is said to suppress heat, or 
estrus, in lady dogs. Prodox can be 

rnniiniied 



PENNY STRAW, sopho- 
more at Pfeiffer (’ol- 
lege in Misenheimer, 
N.(T who earned jilacc 
on Pfeiffer's previotisly 
all-male tennis team, 
lost malehes atjalnst 
hoys from David.son 
and Erskine but scored 
<i 3.() 1 victory again.sl 
Belmont Alihey's Ben- 
nie Hirsch. 


BILL HEFTER. .5-foot- 
10. llO-pound Pied- 
mont ((hilif.) High 
School senior, ran 100 
yards in 9.7 again.st 
El Cerrito H.R., three 
days later ran the 100 
Varda in 9.6 against 
Acalanes H.S. (com- 
liared to the national 
inter.scholaalic mark 
of 9.4i. 


JOY FOSTER. I)ig-t ailed 
12-year-old from King- 
ston. JamaicH, won 
girls' (15 and under) 
singles title in U.S. 
Open Table Tennis 
championships at De- 
troit, added midget 
(1.3 and under) girls’ 
title, lost in junior mi.«.s 
(18 and linden cham- 
pionship finals. 


MIKE WOODS, 15. of 
Prairie Village, Kans., 
left-hander with (Ir.st 
baseman's ambitions, 
was chosen from 800 
candidates as Kansas 
City Athletics 196! 
bat boy after writing 
best letter explaining 
why he wanted jolt, 
given $1,000 college 
scholarship. 



FLOYO WILSON. Hiir- 
varil Cniver.sity biLs- 
ketball coach, accept- 
ed fifth annual Sain 
Schoenfeld Sportsman- 
ship Award tor Har- 
vard from Collegiate 
Basketball Officials As- 
sociation. heard his 
team praised ' ‘ for high- 
est degree of sports- 
manship and ethic.s.” 
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Pure elegance... with a t\vo-yeai724,000 mile pledge of excellence* 


Now Ainerira lias a new kind of fine 
car, one iluii combines even greater 
luxury with 1! inches less length. Spe- 
cifically liesignctl for lotlay's closc- 
packetl traffic, the new Lincoln 
(lontinenial is sliinnier, easier to park 
and luindle. But its greatest tichieve- 
inent is in standiiixls of citiality :inil re- 
liability. ..standards so high that it 
alone, among :dl American fine cars, 
is now warranted for two full years or 
21.000 miles. 

There arc so many otlier jileasurcs to 
discover: Doors tlnit open at the center- 


line for iimisiutl ease of entrance. Con- 
tour-zoned sciits cushioned with nearly 
twice the usual amount of foam 
rublier. Phe first hydrtutUc wintlshield 
tvipers. silent atul 50 jjcicent more 
jiowerful. This country’s only four- 
tloor convertible. America’s largest 
\'-8 engine— and biggest brakes. 

Tins c;ir is .so advanced in ilesign anti 
duiiibility it tvill keep right on reveal- 
ing new virtues mile tdter velvet mile- 
hut isn't that just the enduring kind of 
:miomol)iIe you’se wanted? 

Lincoln- \terciiry Uivislon, 


•Kuril Miiliir C-oinpany warrants to its dcalen, and 
io ili-akTs. in (iirii, warrant to tlieir I.incoln Con- 
tiiii-'iilul cu'tomiTs as followi; Tliat tor 2t months 
or lor 21.<KK) mill's, wliichcicr comes iinl. Iii-e rc- 
|ilacenicnt. incUulin); related labor, wilt be made 
by dealers, of ans part witli a detect in woikiiian- 
sliip or materials. Tires arc not ci>vered by the 
warrant): appropriate adjnstnienis will continue tu 
be m.nle by the tire companies. Owners will rctnain 
ri'Npoiisible for noniial maintenance service uiul 
routine rcjilaceinent of inaintciiancc items such as 
lillers. spark pIliK'. iKiiilion points and wi|ter blades. 





RESEARCH scientists at Cities Service liave Inng been working willi increasingly more efficient methods in the crealion of gasolenes. Hydro- 
carbons are continually being reformed and regrouped in the formulation of botli regular and prciimim fuels. As a result. Cities Sersice premium 
gasolenes, particularly, are today a complex hleiid of scores of ingrwlients. These include basic high energy fuels, lubricants, cleansers, de-ieers, 
vaporizers and many otliers. Each has a special function in lK)o.sting the power and snimtliing tlie performance of your car's engine. 


Now! From Cities Service, an exciting new name in automotive gasolene... the 


BIG 

BIG Mileage 
BIG Power 
BIG Performance 



No other gasolene-only the BIG GALLON-contains 
ALL the Ingredients, ALL the boosters, which directly 
produce BIG GALLON performance under every driving 

condition . Gasolene todav is no .simple liquid, but is made 
lip of many ingredients, each of which plays an important 
part in powering your car’s engine. 

The BIG GALLON, for example, provides all-weather 






SERVICE— the welfiire of hotli you and yntir car — is of prime importance to 
Cities Service. In 37 states and Canada, it is tlie pnlicv of Cities Sers iee to provide 
the finest staliun facilities, pclroleuiii protlncts and automotive accessories. 


LON 


starting, prevents {)o\\'('r loss, guards against stalling, 
protects against cornision. cuts friction and wear, pro- 
motes smooth operation at all times. 

In fact, no gasolene todav contains more power boosters 
•tlum the Catit'S Serv ice BIG GALLON'. 



CITIES SERVICE 


Get the BIG GALl-ON for BIG mileage. BIG power. BIG 
performance such as von have never known before. Make 
Cities Service ijour service station. 


Out front in Research... 
Out front in Service, too! 





Build Your Comfort Around J&F MOHARA and MOHARA-LITE Suits 

No need to si 22 le ... no need to wilt! You have two comforting alternatives . . . Mohara: fine worsted and 
lustrous mohair, frosted with cool iridescence. Add Dacron* polyester and you have Mohara-Lite, even cooler! 
Pacific weaves them . . . J & F tailors them with proper respea 
for their superb appearance and comfort. Suits, $57.50; 
two-trouser suits, $73.95; slacks, $16.95. Sligltllv Oit Wtit. 

For name of your J & F Mohara & Mohara-Uce dealer, write Dept. 2F, Pacific Mills. 261 5th Ave., N.Y. 16. A Divisiun ol' Burlington Industries 

•COFONT'* T.M. 


Pacific 

PACIFIC MII.I.A WOnSTElJ COMPANY VC 



SCORECARD continued 

given in either liquid or tablet form. 
Big dogs require a bigger daily dose 
than little dogs. Field tests have 
been going on for three years under 
the supervision of Upjohn Lab scien- 
tists, with lOO' t success on 200 lady 
dogs— no harmful side effects. Some 
have been kept out of heat for as 
long as two years. For best results, 
the dog should be given Prodox at 
least 30 days before the expected 
estrus. 

Prodox is a progesterone deriva- 
tive. The scientists say it artificially 
maintains the progestogen level in 
the dog. The higher the progestogen 
level, the greater the suppression of 
pituitary gonadotropin. To put it 
another way no pups. Upjohn be- 
lieves the drug will be a boon to 
owners of hunting, show and racing 
dogs— and of friendly dogs who have 
too many litters. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

• Whitey Bimstein, boxing trainer, 
discussing light heavyweight Eddie 
Cotton after Cotton had beaten Bim- 
stein’s tiger, Rory Calhoun: “This 
boy Cotton could beat three thirds 
of the light heavies around today, 
and with a little more experience he’ll 
do even better’n that." 

• Steve Barber, the Baltimore Ori- 
oles’ left-hander, after shutting out 
the Minnesota Twins on five hits: 
“I didn't have a thing, I didn’t know 
where the next pitch was going. I 
started to throw fairly well after the 
fifth inning, but I had no rhythm. 
Just lucky, I guess.” 

• Frank Lane, noted trader now with 
the Kansas City A’.s, sounding off 
about his trading of Manager Joe 
Gordon for Jimmie Dykes last sea- 
son: “I have made my last trade like 
that. Managers deserve more respect 
than to be swapped. I won’t be doing 
it again.” 

• John Toohey, of The Denver Post, 
answered the phone last Saturday 
and received the following question: 
“Who won the Wood Memorial?” 
“Next week,” said Toohey. “What’d 
he pay?” asked the horseplayer. 

• Yogi Berra, longtime Yankee 
catcher, who had three bases stolen 
on him in the opening game of the 
season, can expect more thefts. The 
American League coaches and man- 
agers have found that Yogi has only 
about one good throw left in a game. 


FIELD MASTER 


and 


MIKE McCORMICK 



Ready for the 
smash back to 
the box 


With every crack of the bat, star 
southpaw Mike McCormick* of 
the San Francisco Giants knows 
he has a faithful friend in his 
MacGregor Field Master. With 
Field Master as his “right hand 
man” on the mound. Mike wound 
up the 1960 campaign with the 
lowest earned run average in the 
National League. 

Field Master gives you that needed confidence for han- 
dling the hot ones. Lets you concentrate more on cutting the 
corners. Field Master does away with unnecessary gimmicks 
and extras that hinder normal catching and trapping action. 
It’s the most natural, surest fielding, glove you can use. 
The extra large catching area gives you complete control- 
Perfect for picking up the slow rollers or grabbing the hard 
smashes back to the box. 

Next time you toe the rubber, have a MacGregor Field 
Master handy by your side. The biggest glove news in ’60 
is ready for even bigger headlines in ’61. See the fabulous 
Field Master in 5 models at your MacGregor dealer today. 
*Member MacGregor Advisory Staff of Champions 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 
WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 
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APRIL 24, 1961 


A CHANGE AFTER 



I t began as it always begins, with a 
ritual which might be ridiculous 
if it were not so strangely exciting. 
The man, young for a President, old 
for a pitcher, shed his overcoat and 
picked up a new ball and glove, lie 
examined both for a moment, as most 
men might, finally putting aside the 
glove. Then he reared back vigorous- 
ly and hurled the ball over a bank of 
photographers and into the rear ranks 
of the players gathered before him. 
With this act, baseball began again 
in America. 

In some respects it seemed on Open- 
ing Day that nothing in baseball had 


changed from the year before. Pitts- 
burgh won its opener with a typical 
ninth-inning rally, beating the 
Giants, who have been known to 
fold. Milwaukee's Warren Spahn 
pitched well, losing only because 
Ernie Broglio and Lindy McDaniel of 
the Cardinals combined to pitch a 
little better. Robin Roberts was back 
on the mound for Philadelphia, pitch- 
ing in his 12th opener. Cleveland's 
Jim Piersall made headlines, getting 
bombarded by golf balls and other 
refu.se from peculiar Detroit fans and 
rising to the occasion with four base 
hits. Boston’s batting champion Pete 


Runnels made three hits, but Bos- 
ton’s infield made four errors to blow 
the game. 

Some things had changed. Ted 
Williams was gone and so was Casey 
Stengel. Stengel’s replacement, Ralph 
Houk, saw his New York Yankees 
shut out on three hits by Pedro Ra- 
mos, representing Minnesota, a new 
franchise. But nothing in baseball on 
Opening Day 1961 was quite as new 
or the subject of so much curiosity as 
the American League’s ninth and 
10th teams, the new Washington 
Senators (the old Senators are now 
the Minnesota Twins) and the Los 
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by WALTER BINGHAM 


60 YEARS 


Baseball is here again, embellished with two 
brand-new teams, a hard-throwing President and 
a cowboy owner with a genuine Hollywood touch 



Angeles Angels. Composed of rejects? 
True. Doomed to finish historically 
deep in the cellar? Maybe. But the 
opening games of the Senators and 
Angels were important nonetheless, 
for they marked the birth of ex- 
pansion, the first change in the nu- 
merical structure of major league 
ba.sel)all in 60 years. 

Washington wa.s in a jubilant, hol- 
iday mood for the opener between 
the Senators and the Chicago While 
Sox. Congres.s convened at noon, 
then adjourned 10 minutes later and 
left for the ball park. Outside the 
main entrance to the stadium a five- 


man combo in candy-cane shirts 
played Alexander’n Rugtinie Band. 
Vendors, dressed in wild red-and-blue 
blouses and pantaloons, did a brisk 
business. The crowd seemed anxious 
to welcome the new team, eager to 
love and support the players— if only 
out of resentment at Calvin Griffith 
who had moved the old Senators 
away. 

Before the game each member of 
the Senators was introduced to the 
crowd. Unknowns like Chester Boak 
and Ed Hobaugh received polite ap- 
])lause. Dale Long and Gene Wood- 
ling got genuine roars. But the big 


noise, the hero's welcome, was given 
to Mickey Vernon, the manager. For 
Vernon, an oldtime Washington play- 
er, this was his 12th presidential 
opener, and John F. Kennedy would 
be the fourth President he had seen 
throw out the first ball. 

“My favorite opener was 19.54,” 
Vernon had said earlier. “I hit a home 
run in the 10th inning to win the 
game. When I reached home plate 
there was a Secret Service man wait- 
ing for me. He took me over to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who shook my 
hand.” 

After the introductions came the 
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MANAGER VERNON WATCHES TEAM FOLD 


BASEBALL CHANGES rontinueJ 

Presidont’s throw distance record, 
said oid hands) and the national an- 
them. Then a voice boomed out over 
the public-address system. “I>adies 
and gentlemen,” it said, “here comes 
your New Frontier Senators.” With 
that, nine players, unwanted by the 
rest of the American League last win- 
ter, charged out across the field to a 
pennant-winning roar. 

Historians may wish to record that 
the first pitch of the expansion era 
was thrown by Dick Donovan of the 
Senators and was taken for a ball 
by Luis Aparicio of Chicago. (So 
were pitches two, three and four.) The 
first hit was made by the Senators’ 
Coot Veal, a dribbler up the third- 
base line. Minutes later he scored the 
first run, driven home on a triple by 
Gene Woodling. When Willie Tasby 
dropped a simple fly ball in the fifth 
inning, it was the first error, for which 
Tasby received the first boo. 

Washington should have won the 
first game, too, but it did not. Dono- 
van, drafted from the White Sox, 
pitched with bitter determination, 
anxious to prove Chicago’s mistake 
at letting him go. His teammates got 
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him an early lead, two runs in the 
first on Woodling’s triple and another 
in the second to lead 3-1. Then, one 
by one, Chicago got the runs back as 
the Washington defense fell apart. 

Pop flies dropped in front of Left 
Fielder Woodling for doubles in the 
second and third innings. The ground 
wa.s soggy, making running difficult, 
but a faster man would have caught 
both. The first double didn’t hurt, 
but the second cost a run. That made 
it 3 2. Donovan pitched superbly 
through the fourth, fifth and sixth, 
apparently unshaken when Tasby 
carelessly dropped the easy fly ball. 
Then, with one man out in the sev- 
enth, Jim Landis hit a long fly to left. 
Woodling moved back on his 38- 
year-old legs, turned one way and 
then the other. The ball fell over his 
head and Landis was at third with a 
triple. Donovan struck out his old 
catcher Sherm Lollar, and made 
pinch hitter Earl Torgeson ground a 
ball toward first base. But Dale Long 
hobbled the ball, sprawled after it 
and then threw it wildly to let in the 
tying run. 

The White Sox won the game in the 
eighth. Donovan hit Minnie Minoso 
with a pitch, and when Minoso broke 
for second in an attempted steal, 
Catcher Pete Daley threw the ball 
into center field, allowing Minnie to 
reach third. He scored on a sacrifice 
fly and the White Sox won 4 3. 

It was a hard defeat for the Sena- 
tors to bear. No team likes to give 
away a game, and it is especially hard 
for a team that realizes victories may 
be scarce. The dressing room was som- 
ber. Dale Long sat on his stool and 
stared at the floor without moving 
for 10 minutes. Dick Donovan walked 
aimlessly about, like a man waiting 
for his wife. When someone offered 
him better luck next lime, he almost 
spit in fury. Only Gene Woodling 
seemed to realize that life would 
go on. Asked about the shower of 
fly balls that dropped in his area, 
Woodling replied lightly, ‘T’ll catch 
what I get to and what I don’t get 
to I’ll have to i)ick up off the ground, 
won’t I?” 

Mickey Vernon, his Lincolnesque 
figure draped in a chair, said little, 
listening to reporters’ questions as 
though they were posed by the Ges- 
tapo, pausing before answering to 
look for snares. A radio man asked 
him why he did not switch to his de- 
fensive players when he still had a 


lead. Vernon murmured that both 
Long and Woodling were due to hit 
in the eighth. The radio man misun- 
derstood the answer, so Vernon ex- 
plained it again. His face registered 
no annoyance, merely the resignation 
of a man who realized he would be 
doing a lot of explaining in the next 
six months. 

The other expansion baby, the Los 
Angeles Angels, opened the season the 
next day in Baltimore, 40 miles to the 
northeast, It was a harsh, windy day, 
and the flags and orange-and-b!ack 
bunting flapped wildly. Still, the 
mood was as merry as it had been in 
Washington the day before, although 
Baltimore’s excitement was directed 
toward their old Orioles instead of 
the new Angels. Having cheered the 
Orioles to second place last year, Bal- 
timore now wants a pennant. All 
over town, in store windows, hotel 
lobbies, restaurants, everywhere, 
signs proclaimed "It can be done in 
’61.” Radio announcers identified 
their stations as, say, “WBAL, Bal- 
timore, where it can be done in ’61.” 
The day before, a huge party had 
been given to launch the Orioles to a 
successful start. Pennant fever had 
hit town before the first game. 

Taking batting practice, the An- 
gels paid no attention to the signs, 
the hoots, the whistles, the blast of 
deafening music as the band played 
numbers like ft’s a (ireai Day for 
the Orioles. What they did mind was 
the wind. 

“This is worse than Candlestick 
Park,” said Manager Bill Rigney. 
“Oh, for Palm Springs,” a player said. 

Ted Kluszewski, forced to wear a 
long-sleeved sweat shirt over his mu.s- 
cular arms and hating it, drove a ball 
to deep right. It died in the gale and 
dropped short of the stands. ‘‘That’s 
as good as I hit them,” he said to 
Boh Cerv. “It's a long way out there 
today,” Cerv nodded. 

From the Oriole dugout. Brooks 
Robinson, Baltimore's fine third 
baseman, watched the Angels in prac- 
tice. “They have good hitters,” he 
said. “They may surprise a lot of 
people, maybe even themselves.” Gus 
Triandos, the big catcher, agreed. 
‘Tf this club gets hot, they could put 
a dent in anybody. We have to hope 
they don’t get hot when weTe play- 
ing them.” 

The .Angels started as hot as they 
may get all season. In the first inning 
Kluszewski drove another ball Into 


the wind, but this one carried into 
the stands for a two-run homer. Cerv 
shook his hand at home plate, and 
then hit a ball even farther over the 
fence in right center field. In the sec- 
ond inning Klussewski hit another 
with two men on and the Angels had 
a 7-0 lead. 

The game followed the same pat- 
tern a.s the one between the Senators 
and White Sox the day before. The 
Angels stopped scoring after the sec- 
ond inning and then began to fritter 
away run.s. Eli Grba, a Yankee cast- 
off, pitched what should have been 
a shutout, but his defense was weak. 
Fritz Brickell, whose father had died 
two days before, booted a ground 
ball, then threw wild into right field, 
letting in one run. Ken Aspromonte, 
trying to complete a double play, 
threw the ball away, allowing an- 
other. But the Angels' lead w’as too 
large and Grba’s new curve ball too 


sharp (“Sam Jones showed me some- 
thing”), and the Angels won 7-2. 

If the Angels ever win the World 
Series, the dressing-room scene will 
be no wilder than it was after victory 
No. 1. Club Owner Gene Autry, 
dressed in a white cattleman’s coat 
and a white cowboy hat, circled the 
room, shaking hands, back patting 
and beaming. “Guess we won’t lose 
them all,” he yelled to Bill Rigney. 
Rigney beamed back. Eli Grba 
grabbed his catcher, Del Rice. “Fabu- 
lous, Del, just fabulous.” Rice smiled. 
“You were terrific, Eli,” he said. 

“I guess this makes me a great 
manager,” Rigney told reporters. He 
had batted Albie Pearson third. Just 
before Kluszewski, and Pearson had 
gotten on base before each of Klu- 
szewski’s home runs. “If he doesn't 
get on I’m a bum,” said Rigney. “But 
he does, so I’m great. Oh, we’ll make 
runs this year. Those big guys will 


do a job. We’re not claiming any- 
thing, but we’ll surprise. We’ll show 
up. AH the time.” 

Three days and two rain-canceled 
games later, Washington won its first 
game, beating Cleveland 3-2. Vernon 
moved Woodling to right field, where 
he had less ground to cover. He also 
moved Date Long to the bench, where 
he had no ground to cover at all. 
Washington made only one error, 
and it was not damaging, A day later 
Los Angeles lost its first game, get- 
tingshut out by Boston 3-0. Kluszew- 
ski had no hits. Neither did Cerv. 

So it was that after two games the 
new teams had experienced both vic- 
tory and defeat. This put them in 
the same category with the Yankees 
and White Sox, the Indians and Ti- 
gers. It probably wouldn’t last, but 
for the time, at least, the Senators 
and the Angels were right in the mid- 
dle of the pennant race. eno 


DRESSED FOR THE RANCH, ANGELS CLUB OWNER GENE AUTRY AMUSES PITCHERS CASALE (LEFT) AND GRBA AFTER OPENING WIN 



GARY PLAYER WAS TOUGHER 


T lu‘ Masters championship has 
always produced a high order of 
excitement and drama, especially in 
its closing moments. In 1957 Doug 
Ford holed out of a trap by the final 
green to win with a closing 66; Ford 
again, and Fred Hawkins, missed 
shortish putts on the last hole that 


would have tied them with Arnold 
Palmer in 1958; Art Wall, scoring five 
birdies on the last six holes, won by 
a stroke in 1959; and last year Palm- 
er’s famous birdie-birdie finish edged 
him past a heartbroken Ken Venturi 
to victory by a stroke. The 1961 Mas- 
ters, as hardly anybody need be re- 


minded, was of a piece with these and 
all the other spirited finishes in golf. 

The end came so suddenly and dis- 
astrously that it left the usually self- 
confident Palmer dazed and shaken, 
and it left a multitude of Palmer 
fans nearly as stunned as the defend- 
ing champion. More happily the end 




BEST SHOT of toumament was hit by 
Player on 4th hole (220 yards, par 
3) during the second round. He ex- 
ploded the ball from a tricky lie just 
outside a trap— it stopped five inches 
from the pin, which was 75 feet away. 


VITAL BIRDIE by Flayer came on the 
third day at the first hole (400 yards, 
par 4), birdied earlier by Palmer. Play- 
er hit an eight-iron 12 feet from the 
cup, made the putt and set up bril- 
liant round that gave him the lead. 




THAN PALMER 


South Africa's fast*ta(king Masters winner outshot a bold 
golfer at his own big game and captivated the galleries 


by GWILYM BROWN 


hoisted a wary, partially resigned 
Gary Player out of a mood of defeat 
into one of victorious, almost unbe- 
lieving ecstasy. 

To millions of TV witnesses it must 
have seemed that wit’h-his horrifying 
double bogey Palmer simply threw 
the tournament away. It was not that 


simple— and in fairness both to Play- 
er and to golfing history it must be 
said, emphatically, that Player won 
the Masters. It was Player, not Palm- 
er, who proved he was best able to 
withstand the pressure of a rained- 
out, incomplete final round and to 
gather his energies for another tense 


battle the following day. It was Play- 
er who was able to recover from a 
double bogey and a bogey on two vi- 
tal holes near the end and finish 
with two courageous, scrambling 
pars. It was he, in fact, who came to 
the last day with a four-stroke lead 
he had built from an assortment of 



NIGHTMARE HocE for Player was the 
Kith (475 yards, par 5) on the final 
day. Unable to move his huge gallery, 
and play to green via 14th fairway, he 
hit out onto the I3th, hooked his shot 
into a creek and made double-bogey 7. 


CRITICAL TRAP bordering Ifilh green 
snared approach shots of Palmer and 
Player on final day. Player blasted 
out succcs-sfully, sank six-foot putt for 
a par. From almost same spot. Palmer 
overshot on hLs way to a double bogey. 
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THE MASTERS funfinuni 

hrilUantly hit shots and brilliant- 
ly played holes. The lead proved 
too big for even the resolute Arnold 
Palmer to overcome. 

Watching Player at the Masters, 
one was constantly reminded of Palm- 
er. Like Palmer, he is a hold, aggres- 
sive golfer who enjoys attacking a 
golf course. This attitude is evident 
even as he settles into his stance: his 
feet shift restlessly until they ha%'e 
established solid balance and pur- 
chase in the turf; his arms make a 
straight, determined line down 
through the club; his jaw has a 
straight, determined thrust as he 
starts his swing. It is obvious that 
he is going to hit the ball just as hard 
as he possibly can. When flawlessly 
executed, as it often was during the 
five days of play on the long and 
difficult Augusta National, this kind 
of golf becomes a tremendously excit- 
ing thing to watch. Even on the final 
round where another golfer with a 
four-stroke lead might easily have 
tried a more protective, conservative 
approach, Player stuck to his style of 
play and won the admiration of the 
galleries.- 

I’layer’s uninhibited exuberance 
washes over into his conversation. 
Even in front of large groups of people 
he chatters freely, and with no trace 
of false modesty, about himself or 
his golf. The morning following the 
tournament he was calm and relaxed 
for the first time in a week and ready 
to discuss in detail the shots and the 
holes that had been most vital in 
making him the first foreign golfer 
ever to win the Masters. 

“I can still hardly believe I won 
it, it all happened so suddenly,” 
Player said, sitting in the cluttered, 
pine-paneled living room of the house 
he had rented in Augusta for himself, 
his wife Vivienne and their two small 
children. ‘‘But I had to hit some 
pretty good shots in that tournament 
to do it.” 

Many of the people who saw it will 
always claim that the four-wood 
Player hit out of the pine trees to par 
the 9th hole on the third day (SI, 
April 17) was his finest shot of the 
tournament. Player agrees that this 
was a first-class shot, but he does not 
rate it his best. 

‘‘My best single shot of the tourna- 
ment— and I really mean this sincere- 
ly,” he said. ‘‘My best shot of the 


whole, entire tournament was the 
wedge shot I hit on the 4th hole dur- 
ing the second day.” 

The 4th hole at Augusta is a long 
par 3, 2‘20 yards, with a sloping green 
fronted by a steep, gaping trap and 
flanked by another trap on the left. 
The hole is made difficult not only by 
its great length, but by the constantly 
shifting wind that makes the confi- 
dent choice of a club difficult. A shot 
hit with too much club could sail 
right out of bounds over the right 
side. Too little club and the ball is 
likely to plunge straight into the 
fronting trap. Player had started the 
second round one stroke behind 
Palmer and Bob Rosburg and was one 
under par as he stood on the 4th tee. 

‘‘I hit a four-wood from the tee,” 
he said, “but I hadn’t counted on 
such a strong right-to-left wind and 
my ball ended just above the trap on 
the left of the green. It wasn’t in the 
trap, but it was sitting up on some 
sand and high grass and the pin must 
have been about 75 feet away. I 
didn’t know whether to chip it up 
toward the hole or explode it like a 
trap shot. I finally decided to explode 
the ball and play for a bogey. I hit a 
beauty, if I do say so myself, and the 
ball stopped this far away.” Player 
held up his right thumb and fore- 
finger to indicate about five inches. 
By the end of the day it was quite a 
vital five inches. Player was tied with 
Palmer at 137 for a halfway lead. 

The following afternoon Palmer 
started out 35 minutes ahead of Play- 
er and birdied the first two holes. The 
gallery was immense, maybe 35,000, 
and Palmer might have won the 
tournament right there if his pursuer 
had been a less determined golfer 
than Gary Player proved to be. 

“Look at this,” Player said and 
held out a small scrap of paper on 
which he had penciled the hole-by- 
hole recap of his four rounds to re- 
fresh his memory. “During the four 
days I had six birdies on the first two 
holes. This was certainly a key part 
of my winning. You start off like that 
and you’re in a good position, a good 
frame of mind to play the rest of the 
round. Take Saturday for instance. 
There I am out on the putting green 
waiting to tee off and looking at the 
scoreboard. Arnold starts out 3-4; 
birdies on the first two holes. Why, 
I’m shocked. I’m frightened stiff. 
Suddenly he’s two shots ahead of me 
in the tournament.” 


If Player was scared it was not ap- 
parent to the huge crowd that sur- 
rounded the first tee. The first hole 
at Augusta is 400 yards long and a 
difficult one to birdie, especially when 
the pin is placed on the ridge directly 
behind the trap on the left. Player 
aimed his tee shot right up the middle 
and hit it as hard as he could. 

"I had only an eight-iron to the 
green,” he continued. “The pin was 
on the left side of the green and as I 
hit the ball my only thought was to 
knock it right into the hole. I aimed 
the shot about 15 feet to the right of 
the pin, so as to avoid the trap on 
the left, and brought it in just a little. 
When the ball stopped the people 
around the green applauded very 
kindly and I knew the shot had been 
a good one.” 

Player had been left with an uphill 
putt of 12 feet and again his only 
thought was to hit it straight into 
the hole. He played it four inches to 
the right and hit it firmly. The mon- 
strous roar from the gallery told any- 
one who could not see the ball drop 
that Player was acting rather pe- 
culiarly for a man who was frightened 
stiff. He had his birdie, and on the 
second hole he had his second birdie. 

“After Arnold’s 3 4,” Player said, 
“I guess I thought I’d just chop it 
in there 3-4 myself. It was a wonder- 
ful feeling to get those shots back 
so fast.” 

A quick recovery 

Player dropped them and one more 
in the bac4c nine with three straight 
bogeys, but two quick birdies on the 
15th and 16th testified to the deter- 
mination of this little South African. 
He finished the day four strokes 
ahead of Palmer, who had shot a 73. 

On Monday, following a very 
tough 11 holes during Sunday's 
washed-out rounds, Player started 
out once again with birdies on the 
first two holes and coming to the 
13th was still two shots ahead of the 
fast-closing Palmer. 

“I’ll have nightmares about the 
13th hole for the rest of my life,” 
Player says. He should— and he has 
company. The 13th is an intriguing 
par 5, bordered and crossed by Rae’s 
Creek, which offers tremendous 
temptation for the golfer willing to 
gamble. Amateur Billy Patton lost 
the 1954 Masters on the 13th when 
he gambled on the final day and took 
a 7. Palmer won the 1958 Masters on 
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Commoiii Riding" ^proud SciMish tradition observed each year to inspect the boundary markers bettceen Scotland and England. 


My name is Chivas Regal 


. . . what is 

Sip the clear, cold water of Strathisla 
Spring, and you’ll be convinced, as we 
were, that here in this heather-blessed 
highland water must lie the secret of 
Chivas Regal Scotch U'hisky. 

But the Scots themselves think the 
secret liesin the abiding love for custom 
and tradition that you find throughout 
this ancient land. 

They agree that Strathisla's peat- 
12-YeAR.OLD BLENOEO SCOTCH WHISKY - I 


my secret ? 

filtered water is imj>ortant. (Once some 
was piped to a neighboring distillery, 
and it completely changed the taste of 
the neighbor's whisky.) But so many 
traditional steps surround the making 
of Chivas Regal. Wht) can tell which 
one is truly the secret of its rare taste? 
Who cannot tell — with a lift of the 
cork — that here indeed is Scotland’s 
Prince of Whiskies? 

PROOF • GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N.Y, 





Remember when peak and jantzen started walkers? Just four years 

ago we ran an ad of Doak Walker, the great pro halfback, with the headline: “Greatest Walkers in the world 
— Doak and Jantzen.” Today the great walkers are: Caneel Bay on Bob Cousy. Glen Plaids on Ken Venturi. 
Hawaiian Villager on Frank Gifford. Striped batik on Bud Palmer. Walkers 7.95 and up, matching shirtsS.OO. 



smen 


Z.e/’/.'MembersoftheJantzenlnterna- Irf I 
tional Sports Club "Hawaiian Village" 
Expedition in the JanUen lineup of superb 
sportswear .... Bob Cousy. Ken Venturi, 
Frank Gifford, Warren Miller, Bud Palmer. 
Tom Kelley took all expedition photos, in- ^ 
* eluding this one. Jinlitnlne..ParlUn</$.Ort9on ^ 


THE MASTERS rontinufd 

the same hole when he took a calcu- 
lated risk on the final day and scored 
an eagle 3. 

Player hit his drive off the 13th 
tee deep into the trees lining the right 
side of the fairway. Even so he had 
a clear shot out onto the adjoining 
14th fairway. He could have played 
from there to the 13th green, accord- 
ing to Player, with a seven- or eight- 
iron. After anxiously checking over 
the situation. Player instructed the 
marshals to swing back the gallery, 
packed six deep along the right side 
of the 13th, to give him a clear shot 
into the 14th. This proved to be a 
sluggish and frustrating operation. 
Player kept pleading with the crowd 
to move back, but it was too large 
and unwieldy. After several minutes 
in which no progress had been made, 
he gave up in de.spair and looked to 
the 13th as his escape route. 

Impatient to a fault 

“I should have just sat down and 
waited, an hour if necessary, until 
the gallery had been cleared,” Player 
said. ‘T couldn’t really blame the 
crowds, but it gave me a terrible feel- 
ing, playing the last few holes, to 
think that I might be losing the 
tournament simply because I didn’t 
have the patience to play the shot I 
wanted to play. If it had been an 
earlier round I probably would have 
waited for the gallery to get clear, 
hut my four-stroke lead was being 
cut and I was too excited and worried 
about the delay to think clearly.” 

Player finally tried to smash the 
ball out of the woods and onto the 
13th fairway with a two-iron. Even 
under ideal circumstances this is a 
difficult club to use, and here Player’s 
lie was not a good one. The ball 
hooked sharply to the left and car- 
omed into the creek that borders the 
13th hole on the left. It cost Player 
a penalty stroke to lift out. He then 
hit a three-iron to the back edge of 
the green and proceeded to three- 
putt from 35 feet for a double-bogey 
7. The four-stroke lead Player had 
carried into the final round was com- 
pletely gone. 

If Player's courage and ability to 
play golf under extreme pressure 
were in question after his disastrous 
13th, there could have been no ques- 
tion about them when he had fin- 
ished the 18th. “There are times in a 


tournament,” as Bobby Jones said 
during the presentation ceremonies, 
“when a man thinks he’s never going 
to play another hole in par.” But 
after bogeying the loth to fall one 
stroke behind Palmer, Player picked 
up a regulation par on the short 16th, 
then fought and won two nervy pars 
on the 17th and 18th. 

“There’s no doubt about the im- 
portance of those pars,” Player said, 
continuing his analysis and frowning 
thoughtfully. “Those were damned 
good pars. I hit a nine-iron down over 
the 17th green and had a helluva 
tough chip coming back. Then I sank 
a 12-foot putt. Getting down in two 
from the back of that green was hard 
to believe. On the 18th I hit a really 
rotten drive and had a four-iron to 
the green. I tried to hook the shot in, 
but it went dead straight instead and 
into that trap on the right. I played a 
helluva trap shot out of there.” He 
paused and smiled for a moment, 
thinking about the shot. “I don’t 
even remember how long the putt 
was,” he continued. “I hardly knew 
what I was doing. But I guess it was 
from here to the base of that lamp. 
That looks like about six feet. 

“After going seven-four-six on the 
13th, 14th and loth holes 1 was feel- 
ing pretty disheartened,” Player ad- 
mitted. “But I still felt I had a chance 
to win. I’d finished with three pars 
and I felt pretty good about that. 
There’s no hole on that course you 
can't double bogey. Palmer still had 
to get those pans to beat me and the 
only time you win is when the ball 
goes into the hole.” 

Palmer’s collapse seemed inexplica- 
ble to the people who saw nothing 
but a steady succession of pars com- 
ing up on the scoreboard as he played 
down the stretch. But it may have 
been building up for two days. A great 
deal had been drained out of Palmer 
when he had been forced to whittle 
away at Player’s lead on two consecu- 
tive days. After three birdies on the 
front nine, the sign.s began to show on 
the last few holes. Along the sidelines 
observers who had watched Palmer 
come from behind to win last year’s 
Masters and had seen him come 
charging up to win last summer’s U.S. 
Open with a final-round 65, com- 
mented on the singular lack of vigor 
in Palmer’s play. He missed birdie 
putts of 10 feet or under on four of 
the five holes immediately preceding 
the 18th. His amateur playing part- 


ner, Charley Coe, not a particularly 
long hitter, had driven equal to him 
on 14 and 17 and had outdriven him 
cleanly on 15 and 18. Palmer was hit- 
ting the ball straight enough but it 
was not ripping off the clubhead with 
the familiar Palmer gusto. His shots 
appeared almost to have been thrown 
out ahead by a sore-armed outfielder. 
Missing also was the broad, confident 
Palmer smile and his habit of hitch- 
ing up his pants, both indications 
that Palmer thinks things are going 
well. He was tired and tense from two 
days of high-pressure golf and this all 
came disastrously into view on the 
very final hole. 

player was troubled, too 

But Player had been under tremen- 
dous pressure too, possibly even more. 
As many a disheartened tournament 
golfer will readily admit, it is a hard 
assignment to keep the lead in the 
last round when Arnold Palmer is be- 
hind you scoring birdies. Gary Play- 
er’s survival says more clearly than 
even he can tell you what a very good 
and very tough golfer he is. end 
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Picnic 
on the 
Haif-sheli 

Some hardened sailors muttered that 
last week’s Miami-to-Nassau power- 
boat race was nothing but a picnic, 
and maybe it was (see page 55). 
But tor Miami’s Hal Bever and his 
ISJ-^-foot outboard, it was a picnic 
with too many showers. Shooting 
over the water at close to 35 mph, 
Bever’s lightweight SMX-3 runabout 
at one point dived headlong into 
a swell. The scallop-shell effect was 
picturesque, all right, but such spec- 
tacular dramatics did nothing for 
Bever’s time. His boat finished seventh 
in her class, 15th in the over-all field, 
and three hours behind the winner. 
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A Feud and 
a Fugitive 

Like any sensible outsider, National 
Hockey League Referee Frank Ud- 
vari knows that it’s best to keep clear 
of a family fight. One night last week 
during a furious set-to between Jim 
Norris’ Chicago Black Hawks and 
his brother Bruce’s Detroit Red 
Wings, this year’s Stanley Cup final- 
ists, Udvari found the ice too hot for 
a stranger and took prudent refuge 
on top of the boards {striped shirt, 
right). The Detroit team went on to 
win this particular round of the fam- 
ily quarrel to tie the playoffs at 2-2 
but at week’s end the best-of-seven 
series had been taken by the Hawks. 
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A FEW QUESTIONS 
FOR A POODLE NAMED PEG 


The uiiihor of this story, the young- 
est (Uiiighler of the lute unci greut 
novelist Thomas Mann and the wid- 
ow of the noted philosopher Giuseppe 
Antonio Borgese, is herself famous as 
u writer of essays and short stories 
and as a teacher at the University of 
Florence. Her latest book, on think- 
ing animals, is now in preparation; it 
was stimulated by the e.xperience she 
describes here. With Mine. Borgese, 
the editors hope that the remarkable 
poodle Peg may someday he e.xam- 
ined an an objective scientific basis 


by ELISABETH MANN BORGESE 


PORTRAIT OF PEG shows hcr with one oT the numbered cards with which she solves prob- 
lems in ariihmeiic. Her training began when she was 2, was completed in a year and a half. 


I n 1959 1 was living in the hills above 
Florence, with my hand on the pulse 
of Italian culture and intelligence. Pre- 
paring an anthology on contemporary 
Italian arts and letters, I had to scan at- 
tentively the daily press, the numerous 
weeklies, the manifold reviews and mag- 
azines, readings that were both .stimulat- 
ing and absorbing. But there was one 
item of information, wedging its way 
from the back pages of the provincial 
papers to the headlines of the big na- 
tional press, that all but distracted me 
from my dedication to Italian humanity. 
For the protagonist was not Italian, but 
French, and a poodle at that. 

hRfcNC'H POODLE ENTERTAINS BERGA- 
MO AUDIENCE BY SOLVING ARITHMETIC 
PROBLEMS AND SPELLING ANSWERS TO 
DIVERSE 0UE.STiONS. . . . PROGRESS OE 
STUDIES OE PRODIGIOUS ANIMAL AMAZES 
MILAN AUDIENCE. . . . WONDER DOG 
APPEARS AT GALA AETF.RNOON TO RAISE 
FUNDS FOR REBUILDING OF BURNED CAT 
ASYLUM. Under such and similar head- 
ings, journalists, well-known authors. 
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philosophers aad psychologists recount- 
ed their bewilderment at what they 
had witnessed: a dog’s achievements in 
the three Rs; a dog's rendering, in cor- 
rectly spelled human words, of an 
amazing amount of learned informa- 
tion. of common sense, of humor, of 
affection. 

I realized, of course, that the case, 
though rare, was not unique. Other ani- 
mals — dogs, horses, even cats — have 
made headlines, have inspired entire 
books, with their presunted feats in 
reading and spelling, in human reason- 
ing and in advanced arithmetic. But 
when separated from their masters, 
when subjected to rigorous scientific 
tests, these animals usually had failed. 
In practically all cases, some system, 
however subtle, of communication be- 
tween trainer and animal had been dis- 
covered, and the animal's "'science" had 
been unmasked as a result of conscious 
or unconscious fraud. 

On the other hand, having lived all my 
life with dogs, 1 have often had occasion 
to wonder at their intelligence, 1 was 
anxious to see for myself, and when it 
turned out that the wondrous headline- 
making poodle actually belonged to a 
friend of a friend of mine, I could no 
longer resist. 1 interrupted niy work, 
packed up my two dog-loving daughters 
and my two dog-loving Swiss nephews 
and drove up to Chiari, near Brescia in 
the north of Italy, the poodle's resi- 
dence. The following report is absolute- 
ly faithful, adds nothing, withholds 
nothing. It is based on the notes 1 took 
at Chiari. and on the tape on which I re- 
corded interviews with the trainer. Mrs. 
lues Giordano Corridori. as well as the 
meaningful barks of Peg the poodle. 

“So you are my guests" 

Peg lives in an old Victorian villa with 
turrets and bulging bay windows. En- 
tering the villa through a friendly llower 
garden, we found ourselves in an ample 
lobby, whose high ceiling was sustained 
by fluted colunms. Crisp white curtains 
and llower boxes and indoor shrubs en- 
livened the otherwise solemn atmos- 
phere. A roomy cage, with a parrot in it, 
W'ds fastened to one of the colunms. A 
cat rubbed her arched back against the 
fool of another column, and through an 
open door a Bedlington terrier came 
trotting up to us and sniffed. A wide 


marble staircase led from the left of the 
lobby up to the next floor. 

We were halfway up the stairs, in the 
enchanted silence of this afternoon, 
when we met the wonder dog who had 
come down from her apartment to greet 
us. L'aprt’s-inUli ci'im chieii. She walked 
toward us, then sat down on a step, 
wagging her short tail. Peg is a medium- 
sized French poodle, black with some 
gray, and a white marking on her chest. 
Her movements are graceful: quick 
without being impetuous, cordial with- 
out being intrusive. Her well-groomed 
poodle cut gives off a pleasantly clean 
smell, almost perfumed — the aronta of 
an excellent dog shampoo. But the most 
remarkable thing about Peggy is the ex- 
pression of her eyes. She looked at us. 
mustered us, one after the other, and her 
eyes seemed to say, "So you are my 
guests today; 1 need not tell you that my 
name is Peg.” "Peggy," wc tried to say 
nonchalantly, the way one talks to dogs. 
We caressed her head. "Can you smell 
our doggies?" But Peg does not give a 
hoot for smells, especially not for doggy 
smells. And the caress seemed indiscreet 
somehow, out of place. 

Upstairs. Mrs. Corridori was waiting 
to receive us: a stately blonde with intel- 
ligent and imposing features, and with 
a natural dignity that would make any- 
body "behave" in her presence. She wore 
a simple black dress, with an unbuttoned 
wool jacket over it. 

"So Peg has introduced herself,” she 
said. "Come right in," And she led us to 
a spacious room in the rear of the house, 
which evidently served as the family’s 
dining room. The far end of the room, to 
which she asked each of us to carry a 
chair, was Peg’s playroom and study. To 
the right there was a blackboard with 
some pieces of chalk; to the left, a sort 
of abacus with large colored beads. In 
between lay a rug on which Peg was in- 
vited to sit down. 

"Did you have a good trip?” Mrs. 
Corridori asked. "When did you leave 
Florence? Are you going back tonight? 
Oh, you arc going on to Turin. . . .” 

In the meantime, a gentlcntan arrived, 
our hostess’ cousin, and another lady, 
a friend of the family, with her little 
daughter and another dog named Pinchi. 
To our astonishment. Peg. far from 
greeting Pinchi either cordially or jeal- 
ously. completely snubbed her. Mrs. 


Corridori later told us that she has al- 
ways been very distant with other ca- 
nines. never sniffing about or being fa- 
miliar in any way. She has never had oc- 
casion to bear puppies. 

Peggy’s audience thus consisted of 
nine human beings (including Mrs. Cor- 
ridori) plus Pinchi. We huntans were 
all seated on dining-room chairs with 
our backs toward the big table, and 
Peg’s playroom in front of us. 

"Come here now. Peg," Mrs. Corri- 
dori said, "and listen carefully." 

Peg got up, obediently trotted over to 
her mistress, and sat down in front of 
her. with a most attentive look on her 
face. 

"How many people are there in this 
room?” Mrs. Corridori enunciated with 
great clarity, stressing the key words 
much as one would do in talking to a 
small child. 

Peggy, without hesitation, barked 
nine times. Mrs. Corridori rewarded her 
with a small bite of cookie. Then she 
paused to think of another question. 

"Peggy, look carefully. How many of 
these people are wearing closed shoes, 
and how many arc wearing How 

many pairs of sandals do you see?" 

Peg barked four times. The answer 
was correct, and Peg was rewarded with 
another bite of cookie. 

Mrs. Corridori now took up a handful 
of cards, of identical size and form, and 
spread them on the floor before the dog. 
Each card bore a big black figure, one 
each from I to 9, and another for 0. The 
cards were inserted in transparent plastic 
envelopes with a loop of ribbon at one 
end. so that Peg could pick Ihcnt up con- 
veniently without spoiling the card. 

"Will you give Peg any problem you 
like," Mrs. Corridori invited me. "An 
addition or a subtraction, multiplication 
or division, or a square root, involving 
three-digit numbers? Peg will 'write' the 
answer for you." 

I asked Peg: "How much is three times 
15 ?" 

Peg did not hesitate. She pounced 
happily upon the cards, which slid 
around under the impact of her paws, 
gripped in her teeth the ribbon of the 
4 card, lifted it up. With an air of tri- 
umph she trotted past her audience, 
showing the number to each of us in 

continued 
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POODLE NAMED PEG <Anriiiiicc< 

turn. Then she consigned it to Mrs. 
Corridori, who seemed lo be paying no 
attention to what the dog was doing. 
Mrs. Corridori quietly tossed the card 
back into the layout in case Peggy should 
need it again in the rest of her answer. 
Without losing a moment. Peg repeated 
the operation, picking up this time the 
figure 5 and thus composing the number 
45. liveryone in the little audience ex- 
pressed his approval, and Peg wa.s re- 
warded with another bit of cookie. 

Mrs. Corridori invited each of her 
guests in turn to address problems to the 
dog, and each of the children did: 397 
plus 264; 502 minus 37; 312 times 3; 487 
divided by 4 (Peggy produced the an- 
swer in the form of I. 2. 1. and then a 
separate 3 as a remainder!); the square 
root of 225. Peggy did not seem to have 
the slightest difficulty; happily she slid 
and pounced among tlie cards and pro- 
duced the correct answer. 

The next item on the program was the 
spelling out of answers. Mrs. Corridori 
spread another set of cards on the Hoor; 
made just like the former ones, except 
that each of these cards bore a letter of 
the alphabet. The cards were laid out 
somewhat as on the keyboard of a type- 
writer, in an order explained below. But 
this order did not last long. After the 
first two or three answers, Peggy, slith- 
ering and sliding and nosing them about, 
got it utterly undone. This, however, did 
not bother her in the least. She hunted 
for and picked up each letter with the 
utmost surcncss of choice, no matter 
where it happened to lie. 

■‘Do you remember this lady's name. 
Peg?" Mrs. Corridori asked. Peggy 
barked three times, which is her way of 
saying "yes." Two barks mean "no." 

"Then write it for us. please." 

Peggy composed "borgese." She even 
spelled it correctly, which very few hu- 
mans arc able to do. 

"While we were talking, did you hear 
where these people are from?" 

Peggy wrote "hkenze." 

"In what region is Florence?" 

Peggy spelled out "toscana." 

"Did you hear where they are going 
from here?" 

"TORINO.” 

While watching Peggy's mysterious do- 
ings. I did not lose sight of her mistress. 
I looked everywhere for signals: her pos- 
ture, limb position, gestures: her fingers, 
the blinking of her eyelids; her respira- 
tion: above all, any possible variation in 
her manner of tossing a used letter back 


into the setup. I could not detect any- 
thing remotely resembling a signaling 
system. 

The examination passed to other coun- 
tries, other topics. Peg, on request, 
provided the capitals of France. Spain 
and Romania. She barked "no" lo the 
King of Italy, and explained by forming 
the word "riipubblica”; asked the name 
of its President, she spelled out "gron- 
CHi.” Did she know also the name of 
the President of the United States? Three 
barks. But they sounded tired now, and 
plaintive — something between a bark 
and a short howl or sob. 

"Write it, please.” 

How to spell Ike 

In her best Italian phonetics, Peggy 
spelled "aisnaur." 

By now she was so visibly tired and 
listless that it was lime to have an inter- 
mission. 

While Peg was resting. Mrs. Corridori 
told us her story and explained the dog's 
course of study and the teaching meth- 
ods used. When Peg arrived at the Corri- 
dori mansion she was a woolly puppy of 
two months. It did not take long for the 


family to become aware of the newcom- 
er's extraordinary intelligence. She was 
clean and bright and quick-witted as no 
Corridori dog had ever been before. It 
was as if she understood everything that 
was said within earshot. 

"Formal" schooling began when Peg 
was 2 years old. The first thingshe learned 
was to bark three times to say "yes” and 
two times to say "no.” That was eacy. 
It took her only twenty minutes to learn 
it. 

Arithmetic lessons started the nc.xt day 
Mrs. Corridori invented her own method 
of leaching as she went along. "Peg.” 
she started out, "here is one piece of 
cookie and there is one piece of cookie. 
One and one makes two pieces of cookie. 
If you tell me how much is one dIus 
one, you may eat the cookie." Finally, 
after repealed efforts— woof woof! — and 
Peg ate the cookie. 

Additions and subtractions, once 
started, went rapidly. Mrs. Corridori 
told us, and after three months Peg be- 
gan to give the right answers to prob- 
lems in multiplication — the way she was 
taught suggesting that she was probably 
doing it, not by true multiplication^ but 
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POODLE NAMED PEG tonlinued 

by repeated lightning additions of the 
number to itself. (She cannot do “long” 
multiplications.) 

It was at about that time that Mrs. 
Corridori introduced Peg to the letters of 
the alphabet. She threw on the floor a 
card with a big black A on it. 

■’Peg. this is an A,” she said. "Will 
you bring me the A?" Peg fetched, and 
deposited the letter in her mistress' hand. 

"Now look carefully. Peg. this is a B 
[Mrs. Corridori made it a voiced bilabial 
stop with no following vowel sound]. 
Now go fetch the B. Now fetch the A, 
Now fetch the B." 

This too proved to be easy, .Mrs. Cor- 
ridori told us. 

The next step was to put together B 
and A into BA or into AB. and to dis- 
tinguish these two syllables by the order 
of bringing the cards. Peg was rewarded 
with an extra-sized cookie when she 
could do so without fail. 

One by one. other letters were added, 
pronounced, explained and associated by 
means of familiar word.s. The dog was 
trained to spell her own name peg 
and that of her beloved teacher ines. 
What with ba, peg and ines, the dog 
had learned to recognize from their 
spoken sounds the following letters; 

N B I S 
G A E P 

— and this was the order the letters were 
to maintain on Peg's "keyboard." New 
words were steadily added — like cane 
(dog) and oatto (cat) — until within a 
few months' time Peg had mastered the 
Italian alphabet of common usage, with 
the exception of the Q, which confused 
her. The final keyboard was as follows: 

NBl SOL VZH 

GAEP CRT.Vf F DU 

For months, Mrs. Corridori told us, 
she concentrated on the extension of 
Peggy's vocabulary. In this process she 
also relied on "visual aid": that is. she 
began to use in her lessons simple illus- 
trated children's books that presented, 
in realistic design and strong, clear 
images, domestic animals, birds and wild 
beasts, fruits and flowers, and the com- 
mon objects surrounding this uncom- 
mon student, Peg learned. Mrs. Corri- 
dori explained, to associate each picture 
with its carefully enunciated name (many 
of the names, of course, she knew' al- 
ready) and then to spell it out. Once this 
triple association was well established in 
Peggy'smemory, Mrs. Corridori removed 


the middle point of pronouncing the 
word, so that Peg was making the direct 
association betw-een the picture and the 
forming of the word with the alphabet 
cards. 

The lessons lasted, on the average, 20 
minutes; sometimes, when Peg felt par- 
ticularly interested and resourceful, they 
lasted as much as half an hour. At other 
times, the dog, instead of answering a 
given question, proceeded to w'rite — as 
her mistress had suggested to her on one 
occasion when she suspected the con- 
dition — "PEG STANCA [Peg tircd]” or 
"MAI. 1)1 CAPO [headache]," and then 
the lessons were interrupted. They were 
such a strain of concentration that it 
was possible to hold only one session a 
day. After a year and a half. Mrs. Corri- 
dori explained, she felt that Peg had com- 
pleted her course of studies and reached 
her present level of intellectual develop- 
ment. 

W'hen Peg was readmitted to the con- 
versation, we were asked to direct some 
general questions to the dog — anything 
we liked. 

"Are other dogs able to understand 
human beings?" 1 asked. Three barks — 
“Yes." "Do they understand just a little 
bit or a whole lot ?" "Turrolevery thing]." 
"Why then are not all dogs able to learn 
to write like Peg?" "muti [dumb]." "Do 
they understand one another?" Three 
barks. "How?” “vispo movimento 
ORECCH i [lively movements of the ears]." 
"Do you like music?" Three barks. "Pop 
songs?" Two barks. "Symphonic music?" 
Three barks. (There is a strange coinci- 
dence between Peg's taste and Mrs. Cor- 
ridori's. ) "Do you like children?" Three 
barks. "Why?” "i son buoni [among 
human beings they are the only good 
ones]." It happens that Mrs. Corridori 
is somewhat misanthropic herself. 

"Which do you like better, human 
beings or dogs?" 

Som* questions are boring 

Here Peggy's face took on a bored 
look. She did not bother to answer. 
Prompted by Mrs. Corridori with good 
words and several bits of cookie, she 
finally spelled out "uia detto [already 
.said; I answered that one before]." This 
was rather intriguing, 

"A journalist asked her the same ques- 
tion a couple of days ago.” Mrs, Corri- 
dori explained, "and she answered it at 
that time. But Peggy,” she went on. 
turning to the dog. "this lady was not 
here when you ‘said it already,' so would 
you be kind enough to say it again?" 

After swallowinganother bite of cook- 


ie, Peg scrabbled about and wrote "ine.s.” 

Ines smiled; she is used to this sort of 
declaration of love. But now she did not 
want any of that. She pointed out that 
the answer was inconclusive, that we all 
knew that Peggy loves Ines; but what we 
wanted to know was whether she pre- 
ferred the company of dogs, in general, 
or that of human beings, in general. 

Peg finally got down to the job of 
spelling out "uomini [human beings]." 
She was, in fact, in such a hurry that in- 
stead of the final I, she got the neighbor- 
ing letter B--lhus composing "uominb” 
— and this confusion got her further con- 
founded and caused her to stump about 
frantically among the letters, picking 
them up at random and carrying them 
to her mistress who tried to calm and to 
stop her. 

I began to feel a little frightened for 
her. Was she going out of her w its? Was 
her system crumbling? Or was she per- 
haps trying to spell out something that 
none of us understood? 

The confusion lasted but a few seconds. 
Then Peg was once more her calm, well- 
mannered and sweet-tempered self. 

"Does anyone happen to have a news- 
paper?" Mrs. Corridori asked. One of 
us had that day's Corriere Milanese. The 
paper was placed before Peg. 

"Look here," Mrs. Corridori told the 
dog. pointing to the paper's name in big 
capitals, without herself pronouncing it. 
"What does this mean?" 

Peg looked at the word, then, without 
wasting a second, composed "oi milano 
[from Milan]." She can distinguish only 
capitals, like those on her spelling cards. 
This restricts her reading of the news- 
papers to the headlines which nowa- 
days is often quite enough. 

The meeting had grown more and 
more spellbinding. So I took my ulti- 
mate courage into my hands and, "Peg." 
1 asked. "Peg. do you believe in God?" 

Three barks. 

"But what is God?" 

"CREA [He creates]," she spelled out. 

"He creates what?” 1 insisted. 

"luno [everything]." 

We looked at one another. 

“She must have picked that up while 
the children were reciting the answers 
out loud in their catechism study." 

The statement never sounded so plaus- 
ible as from the mouth of this wise dog. 

The visit to Chiari left me deeply dis- 
turbed. It seemed impossible to doubt 
what I had seen with my own eyes, con- 
trolled so closely and so directly. It 
seemed equally impossible, on the other 
hand, to dismiss the objections of so 

I cmiiniicd on page 63 
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PART II A New Dimension in Sailing 

RIDING 
DOWN THE 
WIND 

by MORT LUND with GEORGE O'DAY 

Druwings by Tony Rariclli 


T liree weeks ago on these pages, Olympic Yacht- 
ing Champion George O’Day introduced the art 
of planing, in which light, flat-bottomed boats like the 
5-0-5 {helou') can be made to rise onto the surface of 
the water and skim along at triple the speed of conven- 
tional craft. Now O'Day, with his Olympic crewman 
Dave Smith, shows how to get even more speed out of 
a planing hull, first by wave riding and then by setting 
and handling a spinnaker. These advanced maneuvers 
arc used only in downwind sailing, and require a more 
sensitive touch than the basic lessons of Part I, where 
the wind was coming from broadside or slightly ahead. 

In the lakes and bays where planing boats usually 
are sailed, the waves lend to be short and choppy like 
the ones shown here. Unfortunately, these are the hard- 
est to ride, since they lack power and hence cannot 
carry the boat any great distance or lift its speed more 
than three to four mph. Nevertheless, each wave, if 
ridden properly, can mean a gain of a few yards; and 



1 As wave approaches from 
li'ft.O’Uay pulls tiller to start 
stern swinging into crest. 



2 With boat’s stern toward 
swell, Smith and O’ Day slack 
sails, xet ready to hike out. 


over the full course of a race, these yard.s can add up to 
victory. O'Day is particularly skillful at handling 
a boat in a choppy sea. As each wave approaches, he 
catches the crest, holds it for a moment, then drops 
off again, ready for the next one. So quickly do O’Day 
and Smith manipulate the tiller and sails that the en- 
tire sequence shown here takes no more than 10 seconds. 

In a larger sea with more carrying power, the jobs 
of both the skipper and crew are much easier. The se- 
quence can last for half a minute or more; and if the 
wind is blowing hard enough, a well-balanced boat can 
hold onto a crest for nearly a (juarter of a mile, skidding 
down the face of the wave at 15 to 20 mph. A planing 
ride at these speeds is unlike anything else in small- 
boat racing. A flat wake hisses out astern a.s the boat 
surges forward with such steady power that she seems 
to be riding on steel rails. One false swing of the 
tiller, however, and this exhilarating c'harge downwind 
can come to a sudden, wet halt (sec puge» 50-51). 


WAVES FROM THE SIDE 


The first move in riding waves that come from the side (o,s tthomi 
here) is an abrupt turn to swing the broad stern of the boat into 
the crest. When the wave hits, the stern rises and the hull gathers 
speed as it starts to run down the front of the swell. To stay on 
the wave as long as possible, Smith and O’Day pump the sails in 
hard, and lean (hike) well out on the windward side, keeping 
their balance by tucking their toes under the canvas hiking 
straps, just as they did in the first planing demonstration in Part I. 


3 W'hen crest reaches 
middle of hull, men pull hard 
on sails for added .speed. 
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PLANING 


WIND 




SHIFTING back and forth 
in cockpit, crewmen keep 
weight, over peak of wave. 


2 On crest, traveling now at 15 miles per 
hour, O’Day turns slightly ofT the wind 
as both men slide their weight forward. 


WAVES 

FROM THE STERN 

W hen the swells are coming in from be- 
hind, there is no need to make a vio- 
lent change of course since both the boat 
and the wave system are going in the same 
general direction. However, when the first 
crest moves under the boat, the skipper 
should turn slightly off course in a gentle, 
even curve to keep the wind flowing into 
the sails at the best angle. Veering off like 
this also prolongs the ride by sending the 
hull slanting across the face of the wave 
rather than straight down it. Although 
the maneuvering of the boat in this situa- 
tion is comparatively simple, the men 
aboard must be careful to keep their weight 
directly over the crest so the boat balances 
properly throughout the ride. This means 
they must slide forward and then back- 
ward inside the cockpit as the wave surges 
past. The movements of both crewmen 
must be smooth and steady, and their tim- 
ing precise. Otherwise, the boat will wob- 
ble down into the trough, losing as much as 
50% of its speed, and perhaps the race. 





3 Hanging on as crest starts to leave, 
O’Day gives 5-0-5 ia.sl burst of speed by 
quickly trimming both mainsail and jib. 



4 Back in trough again, both men shift 
toward the rear of the cockpit as their 
boat returns to normal planing speed. 


CONTINUED 
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Jor those who appreciate the. finer things in life . . . 


THIS NEW TIRE TURNS 
PAVEMENTS TO VELVET! 


Firestone's new Butylaire eliminates tire squeal! 
It gives you unmatched stopping power on wet 
or dr>' pavement! It’s guaranteed for 30 months 
against road hazards! 

Put Firestone Butylaire tires on your car, and you’ll feel 
the pavement turn to velvet as you drive. Take sharp 
turns without a hint of tire squeal. Step on your |■)^akcs 
and you stop safely in less distance than you’ve ever 
needed before. Why? Because Firestone Butylairc's new 
All-Action tread is the first to utilize the full potential 
of l^utyl rul)ber. The new road-holding tread pattern 
puts up to 83% additional l)iting edges on the road. The 
Firestone Butylaire tire is so superior in safe.tv, in strength 
and in quality that Firestone GUARANTEES IT FOR 30 


MONTHS against failure from l;low-outs, cuts, bruises or 
Ijrcaks caused l)y normal RO.AD HAZARDS encountered 
in everyday driving . . . PLUS Firestone’s famous Life- 
liine Guarantee against defects in workmanship and 
materials. Buy Firestone Butylaire tires, on convenient 
terms if you wisli, at your Firestone Dealer or Store. 

EVERY NEW I'lRES I'ONE 'EIRE IS CUAR.AN J'F.EI): (1) Against 
defects ill wurkiiianslii|) and inuicrials for the life of tlic original ircail. 
(2) .Against normal road hazards (except repairable punctures) eiicouii- 
tercti in c\eryday passenger car use for the inmiljer of months S|>ccir)cd. 
I'lider these guaraiilees repairs arc made wilhmii charge, replacements 
arc pro-rated on tread wear and ba.sed on list prices current at time o< 
adjustment. 



SPEEOWAV-PROVEO POR VOUR TURNPIKE SAPETV 


Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening. CBS Television Network Copyright 7961, The Firestone Tire <t Rubber Company, Akron. Ohio 
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BROOKVIEWS OF lOOX TEXTRALIZED * NYL-ON YARN. 
^AIR UP PURITAN'S GOI_F PRO COI_ORS, SAGE AND 
MI^T. PLUS 18 OTHER EXCITING CHAMPIONSHIP 
SHA PCp - S. M.L.XL. $ 8 . 95 . FOR BOYS. S7.SS. JUNIORS, 
^8.® 5. ^AVA I LAB LE IN CANADA AND MEXICO. 


FULL-FASHIONED BAN-LON 
BROOKVIEW! FOR NOTHING 
LOOKS. LASTS OR LAUNDERS 
LIKE THESE PURITAN BAN-LON 





Vodka 60 S IDO^.Dist. front 100* Grain Neiitial Spirits. Gilbey's Oist. London OryEin.SO*^. lOOX Grain Niutral Spirits. W.SA.Gilbey,Ltd.,CiB.,0. Oislribuled by Notional Dislilliis Products Co. 



Thi CHAMPS kl.Ysl-.l-.S. P.ini. ailniirfrnrd tj jrtmMn 


“The World Agrees on ‘Gilbey’s, please’!” because the frosty-bottle gin 
makes a world of difference. Soon, taste why this smooth, dry, flavorful 
gin is a favorite in .\merica and the world. And remember. .. G I I^Bh'.V’S 
is the best name in Gin aWV'odka. 


Gilbejs Gin 




PLANING 



TECHNIQUE OF SETTING spinna- 
ker is same for planing boat as it is for 
any small craft (SI, March 2, 1959). 
When wind slrike.s, sail spread.? out and 
tends to lift upward. As spinnaker rises, 
Smith and O’Day pull back on lines, 
.stretching sail so it catches as much air 
as po.ssihle. Going directly before wind 
(rihorch men balance boat by sitting on 
opposite .side.s of mast, swinging tiller 
con.stantly to meet .subtle wind shifts, 
but moving .sheets as little as possible to 
avoid spilling air from sail. When breeze 
moves decisively to one side, however, 
crewmen shift to windward (left) an<l 
trim spinnaker so that it .stay.s full. Then 
if boat drop.s below planing speed, O’Day 
gets it moving again by pulling back 
hard on one corner of spinnaker. This 
quick pumping action gives the sail add- 
ed lift, in same way small boy gets 
kite to fly higher by tugging on string. 


PLANING WITH A 
SPINNAKER 


T he spinnaker (right) is a powerful, full-bellied 
sail set before the mast to give extra speed go- 
ing with the wind. Sailors of heavy conventional 
boats use spinnakers on virtually all downwind 
runs; but planing skippers use them less often 
for two rea.sons. First, the sail is so big that it 
can overpower a sensitive boat like the 5-0-5 
when the wind freshens. Second, by tacking (e.g., 
zigzagging downwind), catching the waves and 
keeping the boat planing, a skipper like O’Day 
can often reach the finish line faster using a small 
jib than he would sailing a straight course under a 
spinnaker. In light and medium winds, however, 
O’Day finds that to keep the boat moving he must 
drop his Jib and set the big sail. And in very light 
air he has to pump the spinnaker (belou^) to get 
the 5-0-5 up onto the surface where it can plane. 
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PLANING rt.y 




1 Mas! and sail bcKin to rise out 
of water as both men put (heir 
full weight onto the centerboard. 


3 O’Day clambers into cockpit 
while Smith, still hidden behind 
hull, continue.^ to pull downward. 


KNOCKED DOWN b.v -suddcn gust, O’Day 
an<i Smith are already on high side of hull, 
ready to climb onto centorhoard (below, right). 


2 Half recovered from knock- 
down, O'Day starts hack into 
boat : Smith stays on centerboard. 
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SAILING OUT OF 
A CAPSIZE 



N o matter how good he is, sooner or later anyone who goes out in a 
sailboat turns over. But in a planing hull, a capsize does not mean 
the end of the race. Practically all planing boats have built-in flotation 
tanks, and since the hulls weigh so little, they float high in the water, 
even when swamped. If the crewmen learn to move fast enough, they 
can get their craft upright without dropping too far behind in the fleet. 
At left, the 5-0-5 ha.s just gone over. As water pours into the cockpit, 
O’Day and Smith scramble to the high side to keep the mast from 
going under. Then they quickly pull the boat back on her feet, trim 
the sails, and by opening the trap-door bailers \h(\on'), have the 5-0-5 
up and planing less than llO seconds after she went over. end 



ON THE CENTERBOARD, Smith 
bounces hard to pull hull upright. 




5 Sails trimmed and bailers open, 
5-0-5 drains herself dry as she 
(juickly gets up to planing speed. 
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Two artful Texans 


This week bridge learns from Argentina. France. Italy and 
* the U.S. will meet in Buenos Aires for the world cham- 
pionship. Four of the Americans — Howard Schenken, Sid- 
ney Silodor, Norman Kay and Peter Leventriti have opposed 
the other teams in international play before. The other two 
Americans. John Gerber of Houston and Paul Hodge of 
Abilene, Texas, are newcomers to the international field but 
are already well known in the bridge world. Gerber is the 
originator of the four-ctub convention, widely used today 
(particularly in no trump bids), that shows aces in the Black- 
wood manner. Now he and Hodge are working on bidding 
variations that they hope will act as an antidote to the dis- 
tinctly artificial flavoring of Italian bidding. 1 am not sure 
they will succeed, but the following hand demonstrates a 
universally accepted bidding convention the Texans used in 
a practice match before leaving for Argentina. 



{Gerber'i (Hodge} 

1 N.T, PASS 24 PASS 

24 PASS 44 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 6 of diamonds 


Gerber and Hodge employed this artificial two-club con- 
vention in response to an opening no-trump bid. Their ob- 
ject was to arrive at a reasonable game contract in spades. 
A perfect defense would have given them considerable trou- 
ble, but fortune smiled on the Texas pair and Gerber got 
away with his enterprising commitment. 

Hodge’s two-club bid asked his partner to show a four- 
card major, which Gerber dutifully did. North raised direct- 
ly to four spades. With his holding, he was quite justified in 
expecting to produce a game, especially with Gerber at the 
controls. Hodge’s hand had the textbook valuation of 12 
points in support of a spade contract. 

Dummy's king won the first diamond lead, and the deuce 
of spades was led. If East had put in the spade jack he would 
have been well on his way to setting the contract, but with no 
knowledge of the quality of South’s spades it was reasonable 
for him to play low. After all. West might have held the 
singleton 10 of spades. 

However, it was Gerber who won the trick with that card, 
and he did not fail to note the fail of West’s 9. This was a 
warning of the adverse distribution. Abandoning the trumps 
at once, declarer cashed the ace-queen of hearts and the ace 
of diamonds. Next he trumped a diamond in dummy, cashed 
the king of hearts, discarding a club, and led dummy’s last 
heart, trumping with the 3 of spades. 

At this stage each hand had been reduced to five cards: 


NORTH 

4Q8 

V — 

4 

4 J to 9 


EAST 
4 K J 7 

▼ — 

♦ - 

4A6 


SOUTH 
4 A 5 

4 — 

♦ -- 

4Q87 


WEST 

4 - 
V - 

♦ O 10 
4 K 3 2 


Gerber exited from his hand with a club. The defenders 
could take the two high clubs and one trump trick, but sooner 
or later East would have to lead away from his king of spades, 
giving declarer two more trump tricks and the game. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Watch the spots on the cards played by your opponents. 
Since defenders must be careful about false-carding lest they 
fool their partners, their plays are usually trustworthy. And 
sometimes, as in the hand described here, the size of the card 
(which can be presumed to have been played honestly ) is con- 
clusive evidence of adverse distribution. end 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH^NC.^T LOUIS • NEWARK • 10$ ANGELES • MIAMI • TAMPA 


where there's iife.;.there's Bud 


FISH STORY? Not this one! 

^ It's right on every Bud\<ft.ser ' 
V^to make sure you get the facts 
■y, about the KING of Beers. 



Refreshing as an oasis in the blistering Mojave Desert, Drysand is a color inspired by the 
shifting sand dunes — bone-dry, light, cool, subtle. The silken-soft, luxurious combed cotton and 
Cupioni rayon Burlington shirting owes its deep, muted 
lustre, its amazing crease resistance and washability to its 
Cupioni content. Embroidered lion emblem. Style shown : 

Royal Coup. S,M,ML.L.XL. $5.95 



BEAUNIT MILLS, Inc., Fibers Division • Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. • Plant: Elizabethton, Tenn. 




BOATING / Mart Lund 


‘Moppie ’ 


in the money 


Dick Bertram's fiber-glass inboard 
ran off with the Miami-Nassau ocean 
race for the second straight year 


T he start of the Miami-Nassau mo- 
torboat race last week brought 
out the strangest collection of power 
craft ever assembled for one event. 
Souped-up fishing boats, cabin cruis- 
ers, inboards and outboards, cata- 
marans and trimarans growled their 
impatience to begin the long dash 
across the Gulf Stream. 

Almost every boat was backed by 
the money of a major hull or engine 
manufacturer. Dick Bertram, whose 
fiber-glass il/oppfc ran off with last 
year’s brutal test (and so much i)ub- 
licity that Bertram set up a $2 mil- 
lion operation to turn out Moppies 
for everybody), had entered two sis- 
ter ships of the 1960 winner. Carl 
Kiekhaefer, the hard-bitten boss of 
the Mercury outboard factories, sent 
down three entries and a pink-tailed 
seaplane that the drivers followed 
acro.ss the open ocean. Even the auto- 
mobile engine makers were in Miami, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet, Cadillac and 
Chrysler put motors into anything 
that looked as if it had a chance. 

"Every man here,” said Bertram, 
"thinks he has the best rough-water 
boat around. Now he can find out.” 

The start was scheduled for the 
morning of Wednesday, April 12, but 
the Miami weather bureau cast its 
official eye out to sea and passed a 
verdict on the course; "Too rough.” 
Up went the small-craft warning 
and down went the hopes of the big, 
rugged inboards. 

"This is supposed to be the great- 
est test of man and boat in the 
world,” grumped Terry Kilborne, 
driver of the heavy-weather HX-I . 
"Now they are making a picnic of 
it.” The owners of the light-hulled 
outboards were of a different mind. 
Ray Barnett, skipper of the 22-foot 
Langcr’si Oxdhoard, sat up all night, a 
pitcher of Martinis in one hand and 
a phone in the other, pleading with 
the weather forecaster: "Remember 
all the little fellows in the race.” 

The weatherman remembered, and 
Thursday morning put off the start 
for one more day. Cheers from the 


outboarders, boos from the inboard- 
ers — all but one. The one was Sam 
Griffith, who drove the winner for 
Bertram in 1960 and was at the helm 
of one of the new .Uopp/c.s for this 
year’s race. Griffith ordered his boat 
pulled up on a hoist, then wailed. 
When Friday morning broke calm 
and clear, Griffith tore everything out 
of his Moppie that could come off to 
make her lighter, and smeared her 
l)ottom with a coat of graphite. 

The race went off at 7 o’clock. From 
the gun, Griffith {sixth from the top 
at right) had his boat out in front. 
Halfway to Na.ssau he was still lead- 
ing, charging through a stretch of the 
Gulf Stream which in normal times 
is racked by a wicked cross-chop, but 
this day was smooth as Moppie’n bot- 
tom. By the time he turned into 
Nassau Harbor, he w^as so sure of 
victory that he throttled back his 
engines and danced a victory Jig as 
he powered over the finish line. Two 
minutes, 15 seconds behind him came 
Forest Johnson in a 34-foot cruiser; 
third was Mnppie's sister ship, the 
Fun; and in fourth, fifth, seventh 
and ninth were a pack of delighted 
outboard drivers. Terry Kilborne, 
who finished 13th, spent most of the 
180-mile run taking naps, drinking 
beer and waving sadly to the out- 
boards that skipped by, Like a num- 
ber of the other big inboard skippers, 
he felt that he had been done in by 
the weather. In cold fact, however, 
he had been done in by Griffith, Ber- 
tram and the fast-moving Moppies. 

"This thing is pretty healthy for 
an operation like ours,” .said boat- 
builder Bertram afterwards. "It gives 
us an incentive to try things out that 
will go into the production models to 
make them more seaw'orthy.” It was 
also doing quite a bit to keep the 
Bertram Yacht Company floating 
high in the boating market. Already 
turning out $5 million w'orth of hulls 
per year as a result of the 1960 vic- 
tory, Bertram was going to lose no 
business whatever by finishing first 
and third in ’61. end 
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TRANSISTOR 

PORTABLE 


I COLUMBIA L 

TRIUMPH III 


Biggest value in a S-way portable- 
top performer on all bands 
COLUMBIA’S new Triumph III is the 
transistor portable for active people 
who go places and do things — who 
appreciate the really fine things in life? 
Here is static-free, portable FM recep- 
tion . . . plus regular AM radio . . . plus 
Short Wave aircraft/marine weather. 
The powerful Triumph III has 9 tran- 
sistors and 3 diodes in an advanced cir- 
cuit for truly matchless performance. 
It has sensitivity and selectivity rarely 
found in a portable — pulls in hard-to- 
get stations loud and clear. Has tele- 
scoping antenna, push-button tone 
control. Gives you console-quality tone 
in a compact, lightweight case. Ideal 
for boatowncrs, sportsmen and private 
plane pilots. 

The Triumph III 
uses ordinary flash- 
light batteries. Your 
choice of handsome 
black ortan leather- 
ette case with 
matching trim. See 
tND and hear it at your 

lOLD Columbia dealer! 


$ 


99 


95 


COLUMBIA 


PHONOGRAPHS-RAD10S-TAPE RECORDERS 
Number One In the Wonderful World of Sound 


Wanted: good jockeys 


Racing, faced with a shortage, 
must develop new top 
riders. Part IV of a series 


A t last Count there were about 
• 1,300 registered jockeys in the 
U.S. and many times that number of 
youngsters working around horses, 
hopefully awaiting a chance to enter 
an exacting profession where the 
glamour and rewards come only to a 
few and where loss of judgment can 
mean The loss of life. 

The top American riders, as a 
group, are the highest paid athletes 
in all of sport (nine of them earned 
over $100,000 in 1960 — compared to 
probably four in boxing, none in base- 
ball, none in football, basketball or 
hockey). Because of them, the aver- 
age young boy sees the practitioners 
of this dangerous pursuit as athletic 
Brahmins who ride horses for huge 
incomes and support stables of flashy 
cars. Men in racing know exactly how 
foolish this legend is. 

They are also aware that a jockey 
crisis may be on the horizon. Basi- 
cally, the problem is not one of quan- 
tity but of quality. Caught up in the 
swirl of racing’s general o\'ercommer- 
cialization (SI, Feb. 13, ei .scq.), most 
owners and trainers use only the es- 
tablished jockeys when big purses are 
at stake. As a consequence, most of 
them have become negligent in pro- 
moting and encouraging the lower 
castes of the struggling riding colony, 
who represent 95(1 of its jockeys. 

For example, last year’.<5 10 leading 
money-winning riders (repre.senting 
less than 1% of all active riders) ac- 
counted for 16% of the total purse 
distribution in the U.S. Most of them 
had more than 1,000 mounts. By con- 
trast, 45% of all riders had fewer than 
100 mounts la.st year, another 41% 
fewer than 500 and, according to the 
jockeys themselves, the average In- 
come of the 1,300 was an unglamor- 
ous $3,500 to $5,000 a year. 

If some of the blame lies with the 



ARCARO IS PRESIDENT OF JOCKEYS' GUILD 


trainer, more of it transfers directly 
back to the owner. “Don’t use my 
horses to give experience to an un- 
tried boy,” he warns, and the trainer 
is forced to seek the services of the 
best rider he can find. Equally guilty 
are many of the hopeful youngsters. 
Says 54-year-old Johnny Longden, 
“Kids today are not interested in 
working hard. They don’t want to go 
through the long grind and take a 
couple or three years to learn to ride. 
I send a boy up to the ranch when 
I think he has some promise. In 
three days he’s pulling up the stir- 
rups and getting ready to go to the 
races already.” 

The hard old days 

Since Longden’s apprenticeship, 
and well before it, the ways of pros- 
pective young racetrackers have 
changed. It used to be that potential 
jockeys would sign up with a trainer 
and for two years see nothing but the 
shed row and the back room of the 
trainer's own house. The contract 
holder taught the boy, often a iad 
barely into his teens, sound horse- 
manship and rigid discipline. Most of 
the current headliners, like Longden, 

WTvIi'niii’H 
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* 1595 . 


Whaf’s the catch? 

There isn't any. 

*1,595 is the suggested retoil price of the 
Volkswagen Sedan os she lands on the dock 
at the East Coost or Gulf Coast or Great lokes 
ports of entry, 

it includes the Federal excise tax and 
import duty. 


It includes the built-in beater/def roster, 
windshield washer, electric windshield wipers 
and 4-speed synchromesh transmission, 

It’s the price of the real thing,- not a stripped 
down economy model. 

What else do you have to poy? Only the 
charge for transporting the cor from the port 
of entry to the dealer: *4 to *160, depending 


on disionce. (The overoge is *40.) And locol 
soles tax, if any. 

There is one optional that mokes a lot of 
sense: the motching leotherette upholstery, 
for *30 extro. Nearly everyone 
orders it becouse it eliminates the 
need for seat covers. 

And that's it. 
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THE WAY TO PLAY CROQUET ... or 

other games is in Jiffies, the versatile leisure foot- 
wear that goes everywhere in style. Soft knit nylon 
with exclusive deep foam sole gives you the un- 
beatable combination of comfort, durability and 
good looks. Many colors and other styles. Com- 
pletely Washablii! $2.95 



JIFFIES • 200 MADISON AVENUE • NEW YORK, N.Y. Another line product of Kaysor-Roth Corporation 



of Rawlings Advisory Staff 


Persona) IVlode) Racket ... Make it 
a point to see this one when you 
shop for the finest tennis racket 
money can buy. Everything about 
it is of championship calibre— and 
some of the more important fea- 
tures are not found on any other 
racket. Priced somewhat lower are 
the excellent Buchholz Champion- 
ship and Tournament models. 


Eddie Arcaro, Willie Shoemaker, Bill 
Hartack, Milo Valenzuela, Bobby Us- 
sery and Bill Boland owe their suc- 
cess to the fact that they accepted 
this sort of training and worked at it 
feverishly on the minor circuit before 
daring to dream of getting a mount 
at Belmont Park or Saratoga. 

Today’s young riders, in a new cul- 
tural setting, seem just as ambitious 
as their predecessors but less willing 
to work the grueling hours necessary 
to assure their own development. In 
many cases there has been a di.sturb- 
ing lack of discipline. Trainer Moody 
Jolley notes, “An exercise boy wants 
to be a rider before he can sit a horse 
properly. As soon as he thinks he is 
somebody, a jockey gets that stay- 
in-bed-in-the-morning attitude. You 
ask him to work a horse for you in 
the morning and the guy looks at you 
as though you’d insulted him. Then, 
if he feels like it, he’ll show up two 
hours late in his Cadillac and tell 
you how tired he is!” 

Present-day handicaps 

In fairness to today’s apprentice 
(about 10% of all riders are appren- 
tices). he is forced to operate under 
handicaps that never bothered the 
likes of Earl Sande, who learned to 
ride at 5 and who was an accomplished 
horseman by the time he was 14. For 
one thing, American boys are larger 
than they used to be. Modern riders 
start off with a size and weight dis- 
advantage that ends many a career be- 
fore it has properly begun. Then there 
are the child labor laws, which gen- 
erally prohibit employment before 
the age of 16. 

Thus, unless a boy has been fortu- 
nate enough to gain experience on 
western stock or range horses, much 
of his enthusiasm is thwarted at just 
the period in his life when he is most 
readily susceptible to encourage- 
ment. In Latin America, because 
there are few school and labor regu- 
lations, boys get an early start in 
liorsemanship and in actual race- 
riding competition. This has been 
largely responsible for the recent suc- 
cess on U.S. tracks of an exciting and 
skilled band of invading riders that 
includes Manuel Ycaza, Braulio Bae- 
za, Heliodores Gustines, Jose Ulloa 
and Herbert Hinojosa, to name only 
a few of the best. 

What can be done to develop future 

(Wiftmieii 
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Now for Schick Injector Users, an edge so smooth 
you won’t believe there's a blade in the razor! 



ANNOUNCING A NEW DIMENSION 
IN SHAVING COMFORT- THE NEW 
SCHICK INJECTOR BLADE 
WITH KRONA EDGE I 


METAL MAGIC! 

Radical new blade develop- 
ment assures you clean, close 
shaves with almost incredible 
ease and comfort. So smooth, 
your first impression is — your 
razor has no blade at all! 


The only way to appreciate Krona 
Edge is to try it. The Krona Edge is 
designed expressly to fit the Schick In- 
jector Razor — don’t accept imitations.. 


Krona Edge comes in 2 injector sizes, 
10 blades for 69^ and 15 blades for 98^. 
Now a frank word of explanation! 
Production of Krona Edge is extremely 
complex— involves one of the most 
time-consuming cycles in precision 
metal manufacturing. With the tre- 
mendous demand for this sensational 
new injector blade, it’s just possible 
your store may run out. If this is the 
case, we’re so anxious for you to expe- 
rience the comfort of a Krona Edge 
shave, we’ll send you a 

FREE TRIAL SUPPLY! 

Just send us your name and address 


and we’ll mail you a 4-blade injector 
with our compliments. 

SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


Box 212, Milford, Connecticut 


r" 

NEW 


[KF 

lor 

iIA] 


EDGE 



SCHICK aUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Faclorlf-S 
in HnlfflalM, Sweaen; Toronto, Cannoa; ana tne u.S.A. 
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SOCKS 


Give your feet the “lift” of soft, shape-holding Wigwoms. 

You’ll find mony styles, weights and colors to 
choose from at leading department and sporting goods stores. 

WIGWAM Mills, INC., Sheboygan, Wisconsin • In Canada; Hanson Mills Ltd., Hull, Quebec 
for every sport ond everyday weor, foot 

“KENTUCKY DERBY PREVIEW 


Next week in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Going to the Derby? Or wish you were? Either way, next week's Pre- 
view is the perfect preparation for the first Saturday in May at 
Churchill Downs. In the May 1st issue. On newsstands April 27. 



I.SK ANYONE 


who's been 


to Puerto Rico 


DONQ 

Finest Rum for You 
80 Proof. Schietfelin & Co.. New York 
Also availably at 151 Proof 


HORSE RACING eonlinotd 

jockeys? A year ago New York insti- 
tuted an occasional race limited to 
apprentice jocks. Then this year, in 
an effort to give youngsters more op- 
portunity to ride, it increased the ap- 
prentice allowance from five pounds 
to a temporary 10 pounds. On the 
first count, veteran official Marshall 
Cassidy finds that, “A better way to 
teach apprentices is to let them get 
their education by riding against 
proven riders and by showing them 
their mistakes on reruns of the film 
patrol movies. That does a world 
more good for young riders than turn- 
ing a dozen green kids out in the same 
field together where they can’t help 
but be a menace to themselves and 
to their horses.” 

Arcaro's views 

But, on the same score. Jockeys’ 
Guild President Eddie Arcaro ob- 
serves, with some justification, ‘‘Why 
should the public pay for the educa- 
tion of a new boy? When the public 
bets on the races they have a right 
to get the best deal. In one apprentice 
race I saw a boy drop his whip and 
throw away the reins. What would 
you think if you had pul a bet down 
on that boy?” 

Arcaro and most Jockeys’ Guild 
officers are against the increased ap- 
prentice allowance. “It has always 
turned out,” says Eddie, “that when 
you do come up with a good rider, 
and you give him five pounds, he has 
a license to steal. Years ago we were 
spotting Shoemaker five pounds when 
he sliould have been giving us five? 
The point is this: a guy with ability 
needs no special help. So what good 
does it do to give 10 pounds to a boy 
with no ability? It might help some 
trainer win a few races, but it certain- 
ly doesn’t teach the jock to be a bet- 
ter rider. Another thing. New York 
and other major circuits are not the 
place to ‘make’ new riders any more 
than you’d bring a boy to Yankee 
Stadium to teacli him to play base- 
ball. Jockeys are made in the ‘bushes,’ 
not in New York. You bring 15 ap- 
prentices to New York expecting 
them to make good, ))ut the ma- 
jority of them will have two things 
happen to them: they’ll make great 
exercise boys and great ping-pong 
players. The allowance you give an 
apprentice now riding against regu- 
lar jocks is so great that he can make 
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We’ll rough it. 
Woodsmoke, trout 
from a skillet, dinner 
on a log. That’s 
how it’ll be, Gimlet. Vodka, 




Rose’s Lime Juice 

and ice. Strictly al fresco. 
But don’t let the great 
outdoors throw you. 
You’ll taste just as great 
upstream as you do here. 
That’s why I like you, kid. 
Put a glass around you 
and a guy can take 
you anywhere. 

Gin in the Gimiet aiso goes anywhere. Formula : 4 or 5 parts 
gin or vodka to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, in an 
oid-fashioned or cocktail glass. IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 



Myers Planters' Punch: 1 tsp. sugar, 
juke Vi lemon, 2 ozs. MYERS RUM, 
dash Angosiura, dash grenadine. Shake 
with icc, add soda lo taste. 


MYERS^«tRUM 


Some call it enchanting. Some call it robust, others vivacious. Whatever 
your word, you'll agree the flavor of Myers Rum is distinctive, delicious. 
Its rich, spicy flavor is essential for the very best rum drinks, But then, a 
dash of Myers can make any cocktail memorable. If you have a taste for 
adventure, try Myers Rum — the spirit of adventure! 


HORSE RACING ronlinued 

30 mistakes in a race and still win. 
I don’t think you should punish a 
guy who has worked all his life to 
acquire ability by inflicting that 
against him. I don’t think it is fair in 
any sport in the world.” 

If Arcaro and the guild had their 
way they would put their words into 
action. The 20-year-old guild (which 
provides its members with accident 
and life insurance, supports manda- 
tory use of the Caliente safety helmet, 
and has encouraged track manage- 
ment to hire retired jockeys as patrol 
judges on the way to eventual promo- 
tion to the steward’s standi wants to 
establish a special school for jockeys. 
But when Arcaro went lo The Jockey 
Club seeking $50,000 to help set up 
the school the response was disap- 
pointingly negative. 

Pro and con 

One prominent racing secretary, 
acknowledging the fact that public 
trainers in particular cannot satisfy 
owners by using untried boys, sug- 
gests that the trouble is with the big 
stables, which, he says, are falling 
down on their responsibility to make 
new riders. Calumet’s Jimmy Jones, 
who has long despaired of the lack of 
ambition among young U.S. riders, 
has a perfectly cogent reply for the 
secretary. ‘‘It seems to me,” he says, 
‘‘that a lot of us are running schools 
for jockeys and stable hands without 
knowing it or without intending to. 
See what happens when I sign on a 
green boy: if he gets on a horse I 
think may be pretty fair I immediate- 
ly have to take him off that horse and 
put one of my good boys on. Then 
the poor kid gels sore and I have lo 
fire him and start all over again with 
a new boy. This, in effect, is running 
a school, l)ut certainly not the way I 
like to run things.” 

For all the arguments and counter- 
arguments the fact remains that in 
this age of fast and sometimes frenzied 
expansion there will be an increasing 
need for riders of the very top caliber. 
What is needed now is renewed 
awareness on the part of owners, 
trainers and management as well as 
would-be jockeys of their mutual re- 
sponsibility for developing the next 
generation of master American riders. 
U nless all these people join to produce 
a solution — and soon — their sport 
will lose much of its appeal. eno 
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SINCE WHEN IS A CONVERTIBLE AN ECONOMY CAR? 


Good question. Simple answer. Since Dodge Dart. That’s the name of the convertible pictured below. It’s a 
full-size Dodge priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. Low initial price is only one ofits many basic 
economies. Others include a unitized body that’s rust-proofed to protect its good looks and your investment. 
An alternator-generator. This new device will charge the battery even at idle, make it last a lot longer than 
usual. All told, there are 22 other Dodge Dart models to choose from. You can have your Dodge Dart con- 
vertible powered by one of five optional V8’s. Your Dodge Dealer will make it very easy to own one. See him. 



DODGE DARTi 



Captain Gordon Wood, senior Pan Am pilot- 
stop -over in New Delhi. ..then 

AT HOME WITH ARNEL 


BREN TWO OD takes care that this open-weave 
shirt will stay in shape. The soft knit is made with 
Arnel triacetate to prevent shrinking and stretching 
out of size with frequent washing! It's one of Capt. 
Wood's first choices for relaxing at his Bermuda home 
between around-the-world jet flights. And it’s one of 


your surest ways to enjoy a cool, carefree summer. 

Fabric by Heller of Arnel triacetate and cotton. 
Seafoam. tan, natural, gold, gray or blue. Sizes: 
S, M. L. XL. About $5 at fine stores everywhere ... or 
write Celanese Fibers Company, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. Celanese® Arnel® 


Arnel . . .a 


contemporary fiber 



DOGS/ Virginia Kraft 


Almost instant 
gun dogs 


An innovator believes he can 
make a field dog out of Fido 
in two shakes of a chicken wing 

ly /lost dog trainers believe that a 
puppy of less than six months 
is too young even to begin training 
for his life’s work. In a book, (rjnj 
Dog, soon to be published by E. P. 
Dutton, an amateur dog trainer 
named Richard Wolters describes a 
method by which he claims he can 
turn a six-month-old pup into a full- 
fledged gun dog with the dispatch 
of a modern housewife brewing a pot 
of instant coffee. 

Wolters’ method is based on recent 
findings in the field of guide dogs for 
the blind (A \'eu’ Lead to Superdogs, 
SI, June 13, 19f)0). He begins train- 
ing the puppy at the age of 49 days, 
the precise age at which scientists 
have found that a guide dog’s learn- 
ing processes become active. 

For the next five weeks, the puppy 
—which must come of good sporting 
stock if the experiment is to succeed 
— is taught the basic lessons of social 
behavior. At 12 weeks he is ready to 
begin his technical training. Using an 
ordinary chicken wing attached to a 
fly rod, Wolters conducts his classes 
in daily 10-minute sessions right in 
the family living room. The curricu- 
lum itself is divided into 12 lessons, 
each of which may take anywhere 
from one minute to several sessions. 

Wolters’ first lesson teaches the 
pup not to bolt in on a bird and scare 
him off. He casts the chicken wing, 
tied on about eight feet of line, in the 
air hut does not let the pup catch it. 
As soon as the pup stops chasing 


after the wing, Wolters drops it on 
the floor in front of him. The dog 
soon understands that if he rushes 
in he loses his quarry. 

In the second, third and fourth 
lessons Wolters refines the dog’s 
point, a form of stalking that comes 
naturally to certain breeds. When 
the pup grows tired of chasing the 
wing he will change his tactics and 
stalk in on it. As soon as he does, 
Wolters signals him to stop and stay 
before he reaches the wing. This is 
the beginning of a point. 

Sometimes a young pup becomes 
so excited at the scent of a bird that 
he points prematurely. In the fifth 
lesson he must be taught to move in 
cautiously until he is close to the 
bird, but not so close that he flushes 
it. Wolters puts the pup on point 
several yards from the chicken wing. 
Then, using slow, easy words and 
gestures, he encourages him to move 
in close. If he bolt.s, he swings the 
wing out of reach. 

By continuing to make the chicken 
wing play the part of a live bird in 
further situations, by using a scrub 
brush as a dead bird (the bristles 
teach the pup to mouth it gently) 
and by using a cap pistol to simulate 
a shotgun, Wolters confidently claims 
he can teach his gun pup all the tricks 
of the field. 

“Remember,” Wolters concludes, 
“w’e can’t teach a dog to hunt; his 
breeding takes care of that. But we 
can teach him how to hunt. Given 
the proper training from his 49th day 
on, any spring puppy from good 
field stock can, in my belief, become 
a full-fledged gun dog by the time 
the next fall season opens.” end 




NEW ROYAL SPECIAL 

challenges all other golf balls to match 
its Long/Playing distance, whiteness, 
durability! Askforthe ball marked "L/P.” 
Sold only at golf professionals' shops. 


United States Rubber 

WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 


CHIPPEWA Shortie 

the boot you’ll want to live in 

all weekend long! Here’s handsome 
Western styling that's lightweight, 
yet rugged. Fashioned for comfort 
from top quality leather. Hard box 
toe. Cork sole. Rubber heel. Fitted 
to your size and width. Model No. 
4385. Original® Chippewa line at fine 
stores everywhere, or 
write for your dealer’s 
name and your h'ree Boot 
Care Booklet. 

Chippe'wa ioofs and shoes 

The Sportsman’s Bootmaker 
Chippewa Falla, Wis., Dept. E-404 
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SPORTING LOOK/ Fred R. Smith 




to the thrusting power 
and reliable go of 



Gale outboards match careful craftsman- 
ship with precision engineering to give you 
the most reliable outboard power that ever 
kicked up a rooster tail. 

Take the versatile Sovereign 40. Starts 
Instantly at the turn of a key, idles out 
smoothly. Performance? Ask the cham- 
pions who ski with Gale. You get steady, 
sure control for jumping, high speed for 
slicing slalom runs, and the Gale kind of 
dependability that weekend skiers can al- 
ways count on for action packed thrills. 

See the Gale Sovereign 40 this week. 
Try it out, wring it out. You’ll find the 
thrust, power, speed and response of a 
Ciale Sovereign 40 is just what the doctor 
ordered, 

7 models from Gale Buccaneer 3 hp to regal 
V Sovereign. See your dealer or write for color- 
ful free brochure to: Gale Products, Dept. 841, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 




Unforgettable ascot 


“T“he Ascot tie was developed a cou- 
' pie of hundred years ago to help 
meet emergencies — it served the 
horse-borne gentry not only as a neck- 
piece but as a bandage if an accident 
occurred in the field. The huntsman's 
stock still reflects this first-aid phi- 
losophy. Skiers and .sailors use ascots 
to seal the space between sweater and 
neck. Now'adays the ascot also serves 
to bridge the social gap between the 
overdressed look of tie and shirt and 
the too naked look of the unadorned 
sports shirt. 

Because the ascot does liave thi.s 
rather limited u.se, it often is forgot- 


ten by the harassed weekender. Ac- 
cordingly, Actor Richard \ey asked 
Robert Clark of his London shirtmak- 
ers, Turnbull & As.ser Ltd., to make 
him a shirt with an ascot permanently 
built in. Here Mr. Ney wears the re- 
sult-called the Clarney, after its 
two innovators. It has been brought 
to America and launched with great 
success by Brooks Brothers lat $14.50 
or $17.50, depending on fabric). Its 
worldwide sale has reached 100,000. 
Clarney-shirted men have been beat- 
ing the necktie-for-dinner require- 
ments at northern ski resort.s and 
southern sun spots all wintei end 
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IN BRIDGE... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH ... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



Only experience could produce Scotch of such 

unvarying quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of 

the Teacher family still personally supervise the making 

of this famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 

TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 66 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN i CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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"BOBCAT" SHIRT 


A handsome new casual shirt . . . 
interpreted by Robert Bruce in 
wrinkle-resistant, wash-and-wear 
Arnel* and cotton [ It features the 
exclusive Flexelf** action sleeve 
for free-swinging comfort . . . 
authentic Bob Crosby Bobcat 
emblem. Full range of colors, 
choice of matching or contrasting 
collar and cuffs. S, M, L, XL, $5.00 
Boys’ sizes 6-20, $3.98 

•AUKEL .riacl.1, ... ’ 

a Celancrsc contemporary fiber 

ROBERT BRUCE, INC. • PHILA. 33. PA. 


POODLE NAMED PEG 

continued from page 41 

many experts. I plunged into the vast 
literature on the subject of wondrous 
reasoning animals — the famous horses 
of Elberfeld, the dog of Mannheim, the 
horse of Richmond, Va. and others, and 
tried to take my bearings in the face of 
the long and inconclusive dispute be- 
tween the defenders and the debunkers 
of their reputed achievements. I dis- 
cussed Peg’s story with zoologists and 
psychologists, with humble zookeepers 
and with circus trainers, in Europe, in 
England, in the United Slates. What 
they told me tended to confirm rather 
than dispel my faith in Peg’s capabilities. 

Animal psychology is a brand-new 
and wide-open field. One discovery is 
opening into another, revolutionizing 
our concept of life, and of our place in 
it, no less than recent developments in 
nuclear physics or the exploration of 
interstellar spaces. The traditional op- 
position between human reason and ani- 
mal instinct has broken down, and the 
animal's capacity of “reasoning,” in the 
sense of grasping causal connections 
through several links, has been docu- 
mented beyond any possibility of doubt. 
Many animals — as we are just beginning 
to learn — have been able to develop a 
“language” of their own. that is, to 
translate emotions or items of informa- 
tion into a code of conventional signs 
(acoustic, olfactory or visual), which 
have the same meaning for the animals 
emitting and receiving the message. The 
“vocabulary” of some species comprises 
well over a hundred “words." 

1 went back to see Peggy several limes. 
I visited her in Chiari. 1 interviewed her 
in her winter home on the Riviera. She 
was my guest in Florence. I showed her 
the city; she ate lunch at my house, 
snubbed my dogs, and barked sensible 
answers to a number of questions. 

1 devised tests for her which, it seems 
to me. strictly eliminated the possibility 
of any helpful interference on the part 
of her mistress — even though the latter 
had to be permitted to stay in the room, 
since, in her absence. Peg would not 
“reason" but acted up like a spoiled 
child when Mother walks out. 

On one of my visits. 1 brought with 
me a briefcase with my materials. It re- 
mained shut, and its contents were not 
seen by anybody. Once we were settled 
in the usual way and Peg was warmed 
up, 1 asked Mrs. Corridori kindly to go 
to the other end of the room and turn 
her back on us and the dog. 1 then look 


out of the briefcase a children’s book 
consisting of large clear illustrations of 
domestic animals. 1 held it down in front 
of Peg and opened it at random, holding 
it so that not only .Mrs. Corridori could 
not conceivably see it, but I could not 
see it myself. Nobody could see it ex- 
cept Peggy. After two or three seconds, 
while Peg looked at the picture, I closed 
the book, zipped it into my briefcase 
and allowed Mrs. Corridori to comfort 
the highly nervous dog with her reas- 
suring presence. 

“Did you see what I showed you in 
that book?" I asked the dog. 

Three barks. 

“Then write it for me.” 

Even the plural 

Peg went to work on her answer just 
as she always does and spelled out “ca- 
VALLi [horses], ” I reopened the book 
where 1 had left a mark between the 
pages. There was indeed a picture show- 
ing two big Belgian workhorses. It would 
seem that Peg not only identified the 
animal in the picture but also noted 
that there were two, not one, and ac- 
cordingly formed the plural, cava/li, 
from the singular, cava/lo. 

We tried several times in the same 
carefully controlled way, and Peggy 
quite correctly produced “cane [dog]" 
and “.MUCCA [cow]" from the pic- 
tures I showed her. Apparently the dog 
performed completely by herself, for 
who could have helped her, and how? 

Certainly, other tests will have to be 
made; other experiments, l.Q. tests and 
confusion maneuvers will have to be 
conducted before any scientific conclu- 
sion can be reached as to the real limits 
of Peg’s intellectual capacities. They 
ought to be conducted by specialists, 
not by a harmless dog lover like myself. 
They ought to take place in a university 
laboratory, not in the protective setting 
of a private home. 

When I saw Peggy last, in her winter 
home at San Remo. I asked her: “Would 
you like to go across the ocean, to the 
United States?” 

She thought it over for a moment. 
Then, scrambling about among her let- 
ters, she spelled out: 

“voLONiiERi MOLTissiNfo [very glad- 
ly indeed].” 

It occurred to me that she would be 
able to comply with most of the for- 
malities. Provided with her spelling 
cards, she could assure the consul issu- 
ing the visitor’s visa that she has no in- 
tention of assassinating the President — 
or even of biting him. end 
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Shady Soft There are two simple ways to help protect 

yourself from harsh blinding sky glare when you drive. (1) Don’t leave home 

’til sundown. (2) Have a shaded E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass windshield in your car. 


E-Z-Eye lets you drive in comfort, at any hour. That scientifically shaded, 
transparent band of blue across the top is a real eye-opener. 



Shady Cool Have E-Z-Eye in that big back window, too. It’s the 

next best thing to air conditioning. In some models, “rear-window” E-Z-Eye 
has a band of transparent mineral coating that rejects 75% of the hot sunrays. 

Ask for it on your next car. Any way you look at it, E-Z-Eye is mighty 
low-cost comfort. LIBBEY • OWENS • FORD . . . Toledo 1, Ohio. 


lE-Z-lIYIE SAI-IETY 
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PLATII C3l-y\£5S 


THE OUAUTY MARK 
TO lOOK FOR 
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THE CAR CULT FROM 


T n the last few years the hot rodders, 
who used to play '’chicken'' down the 
center lines of the nation's highways, 
have virtually disappeared from view. 
Most motorists assume that the rods 
broke down, the boys (if they lived) 
grew up and the fad died out. Not so. 
Most of the rodders have left the road 
for the drag strips, but they have found- 
ed their own fantasy city and they have 
proliferated. Today a legion of cats shack 
and shuck in Rumpsville, which is in 
the Holy Land and strictly scooby-doo 


(scooby-dooby to a square like you). 

Rumpsville — or Rumpville, depend- 
ing on how far out you feel — is the hot 
rodder's heaven, and to a student of 
contemporary American culture it is a 
place of fascination. For here the mod- 
ern phenomenon of automobilism, that 
devout interest in cars entirely apart 
from their use as transportation, has 
reached its pinnacle in the creations 
turned out by onetime chicken players, 
and in the world they have built around 
their cars. It is a world that invites and 


rewards* study, for the hot rod cult— 
and there is no better word to describe 
this movement — is limited only by the 
fetish-oriented imagination of its cultists. 

Automobilism has been called “a ma- 
jor movement in society.” but it would 
be more accurate to define it as a quasi 
religion, what with its concept of the 
car as power, its special set of doctrines 
and the extraordinary behavior patterns 
exhibited by its devotees. It embraces 
a number of cults given over to the 
veneration of a particular type of vehi- 


HANOMAOE FIRE WALL, $80 



"NERF” 8ARS (BUMPERS), $80 PAIR 
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RUMPSVILLE 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


To many persons the automobile is a status symbol. 
To 1.5 million hot rodders, however, the car is the 
cornerstone of a cult with its own lingo, totems and 
heaven. The cars range from wild to mild, hut the 
fuzzy world they lire in cun be fur out, man, far out 


cle. There arc cults devoted to the sports 
car, the classic car (the vigorous subcult 
of Bugatti believers has all but made a 
saint of Le Patron, the late Ettore Bugat- 
ti), the Indianapolis racer, the motor- 
cycle (rent by schism between the sophis- 
ticated enthusiasts of English cycles and 
the Brandoesque brutes known as ’‘hog 
riders” who favor the big Anierican ma- 
chines). the kart (the latest, smallest and 
most retrogressive of these vehicles) and, 
of course, the hot rod. 

The hot rod cult is the most flourish- 


ing of all. Fifteen yertrs ago there were 
only 3,000 hot rodders in the United 
States; now there are 1.5 million. Most 
hot rodders are law-abiding. A minority, 
dubbed “shot rodders” by the orthodox, 
is not. (To some outsiders, there is 
scant difference between the shot rodder 
and the hot rodder. Briefly, however, the 
hot rodder is interested in ’'improving” 
his car in some fashion or other and the 
shot rodder's interest is in using his car 
as an instrument of aggression on the 
street.) Altogether, they spend an esti- 


mated S250 million a year on their cars 
and related products, and though this 
in itself is a considerable sum they man- 
age to have a greater impact on society 
by virtue of their influence on automo- 
bile design. For, whatever its extremes, 
the hot rod cult has produced creative 
enthusiasts who have left — and are still 
leaving— their mark on America. Several 
mass-produced cars now reflect hot rod 
innovations- for example, the Chrysler 
300 line — and it is no exaggeration to 
say that the unusual alterations on the 

coniinued 


CHOPPED ROOF, $190 



A CAT IN HIS COUPE 


Here, in lighthearted fashion, is a cat in his 
idealized “Deuce” coupe, u 1932 Ford that 
has been modified for both "show and go.” 
( Man, can it go! Up to 1 60 mph if the own- 
er wants.) The original purchase price was 
only StOO, but besides the costs indicated in 
the drawing — to say nothing of the approxi- 
mate 3.000 man-hours invested — the owner 
would have spent $100 for miscellaneous 
body work, SlOO for the transmission and 
$650 on chroming the undercarriage. The 
club plaque, up front for illustration pur- 
poses, cost $5 from a mail-order house. The 
tab for the cat's coupe: a whopping $5,010, 
not counting $1,000 a year for such jazz 
as maintenance, insurance and club dues. 


CHROMED REVERSED WHEEL 
RIMS, $1S0 SET 


BODY CHANNELED OVER FRAME RAILS. 
$SOD; FRAME ALTERATIONS, $200 
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CAR CtILTISTS comimied 

machine some teen-ager is driving in Los 
Angeles today may be adopted by De- 
troit tomorrow. 

Almost all members of the hot rod 
cult are males between the ages of 14 and 
40. Generally, they adhere to a code of 
totems and taboos complicated enough 
to make the sociologist pause and the 
Freudian leap for his pencil. It is. for 
instance, required of a hot rodder who 
is ’’with it” to chrome the undercarriage 
of his car. or at least paint it white, 
but it is definitely "Mickey IVlouse,"hot 
roddese for bad taste, to fly a foxtail or 
use mud Haps. 

Hot rodding has an involved hierar- 
chy. In the early days of the cult, a hot 
rod was a standard Detroit car with a 
souped-up engine for "go.” Nowadays, 
however, a hot rod may also mean a car 
with an altered, or "customized,” ex- 
terior for "show." At the bottom of the 
hierarchy, which feeds upward in farm- 
system fashion, is a high school youngster 
with a hot rod that might be go, show 
or "show and go." More often than not 
the youngster will belong to a car club. 
If he does, he will exhibit a club plaque 
in the rear window of his rod and wear 
the club jacket to school. The jacket is 
likely to be wool and blue in color (mo- 
torcyclists wear leather ), Most clubs have 
aggressive and evocative names: Black 
Widows. Cam-twisters. Cannibals. De- 
mons, Igniters, Miss-Fits. Nomads. Sa- 
tans, Shafters. Undertakers. Vampires. 
Vandals. Voo-doos, Wipers. One of the 
most popular, over the years, has been 
Road Runners, but the Untouchables is 
coming on fast. A typical Untouchables 
plaque shows a car streaking away from 
another car or a reaching hand. 

Higher in the hierarchy is a more or 
less independent rodder in his 20s. Many 
of his contemporaries will have given up 
hot rodding — half the hot rodders are 
teen-agers— but this cat has held fast 
and channeled his passion in a particu- 
lar direction. If he is interested in the 
"show route." he will spend hour after 
hour adding new touches to his custom 
car, If he is interested in racing, he will 
spend an equal amount of lime tinkering 
with his "dragster,” which might best be 
described as an engine on wheels. The 
dragster is run only on drag strips, the 
straightaway quarter-mile course where 


rodders stage acceleration races against 
one another in pairs, or individually 
against the clock. A class A dragster can 
reach 170 mph with ease. 

At the top of the hierarchy is a speed- 
ster like Mickey Thompson, 32, who 
drives a "Streamliner," a car specially 
built to perform on the Bonneville Salt 
Flats. In one spree Thompson, who has 
a Pontiac engine for each of his car's four 
wheels, hit 406.6 mph. the fastest man 
has gone on wheels. 

Whatever a hot rodder's standing in 
the hierarchy, he has a mystical reverence 
for cars. “The automobile is the most 
majestic thing to me.” says Lou Schorsch, 
a Los Angeles hot rodder who has given 
up go for show. "The automobile has 
done more for the human race than any- 
thing or anyone. More than Michelan- 
gelo or Knute Rockne. A guy who hates 
cars or who doesn’t cherish them. I don't 
want to know." 

This sort of feeling burning in the hot 
rod heart led to the creation of Rumps- 
villc (or Rumpville). "Rumpsville would 
be the Elysian Fields of hot rodding." 
says Le Roi Smith, an edi tor of Hoi Rod 
Magazine (the bible) and a former na- 
tional field director of the National Hot 
Rod Association (the society for the 
propagation of the faith). "It’s where 
hot rodders could go and all the people 
would know' about mechanical things. 
Hot rod heaven, that's Rumpsville. When 
you hop up an engine, it makes a noise 
like ’rump, rump!’ That’s where it comes 
from. man. like from Wildsville.’’ 

T he lingo with which hot rodders 
ordinarily communicate with one 
another is a melange of bop talk, beat 
talk, teen talk and garagese. "Bear” 
means car, and so does "beast." .A "pig” 
is a car "that’s like nothing, dirty.” A 
"Sally Rand" is a car with "no radio, no 
heater, no nothin' — stripped." A "gook 
wagon” is a car with tabooed ornamen- 
tation. and it is driven either by a "choke” 
(a slob) or a "squirrel” (a dangerous 
character, derived loosely from the 
frowned-upon foxtail). A Chevrolet is 
a "stove,” and a Ford is a "can.” A 
"deuce” is a sporty 1932 Ford, probably 
the most desirable machine. 

"Scooby-doo” means sharp or good, 
to “shack" is to live, and to "shuck" is 
to talk. "Mother,” always spelled and 
pronounced "mutha,” generally has a 


connotation of endearment as in "Look 
at that mutha go!” (A hot rod club in 
the Midwest used to call its president 
"head mutha.”) "Fuzz” and "heat" 
mean police. When I told a hot rodder 
I had been talking to police, he ex- 
claimed to a friend: "Hey, man. this 
cat's been dancin’ with the heat!" 

Around all this jazz, daddy-o. revolves 
hot rod culture. There are hot rod movies 
like Hot showing "Crazy kids 

. . . living 10 a wild rock 'n' roll hear!" 
There are hot rod novels like Street Rod: 
"Ricky Madison was going too fast to 
do anything but watch the highway. How 
good it felt to split the night like the 
point of a knife, pipes blasting against 
the road. Speed . . . speed . . . speed. 
Tonight he’d find out what his rod could 
do!" There are records like Transfusion 
by Nervous Norvus on a Dot label, w hich 
sold 950.000 copies and goes in part: 

Toolin' down the highway doin' 79 

I'm a twin-pipe poppa, 

and I'm feelin' fine. 

Hey. man, dig that! 

Was that a red stop sign? 

(Sound of crash) 

Transfusion! Transfusion! 

I'm just a solid mess of contusions! 

Never, never, never gonna speed 
again! 

Slip the blood to me, hud! 

Jump in my rod about a quarter to 

! gotta make a date with that chick 
of mine. 

I cross the center line. 

Man, you gotta make time! 

(Sound of crash) 

Transfusion! Tran.sfusion! 

Oh, man, I got the cotton pickin' 
convolutions! 

I'm never, never, never gonna speed 
again! 

Shoot the juice to me, Bruce! 

The ultimate in records are those put 
out by Riverside Records in New York 
w hich contain only the sounds of the en- 
gines themselves. Riverside has recorded 
a whole sonic gamut of automobilism, 
ranging from the "brrraappp" of a For- 
mula Junior racer to the "vroom" of a 
Corvette, but of all these the three hot 
rod records have sold the best. "The ex- 
citing thing in listening to a hot rod en- 
gine,” says Bill Grauer. Riverside presi- 
dent,"iswhen it has reached its peakand 
starts that undulatingwail.’ooma.ooma!’ 

continued 
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1 , urry pink Acn'Ian lines trunk of 
Larry Watson's 1957 Cadillac. Acrilan 
also co\'ers floor of candy-pink car, 
Khich has siainlcss steel top, bucket 
seats, record player and electric doors. 


c 

\^hromcd Cadillac engine of "The 
Emperor," 1929 Ford judged world's 
top roadster, has six carburetors. De- 
signed by George Barris, it na.i built 
by owner Chuck Krikorian of Fresno, 










}934 Fan! coupe with Chev- 
roU’l engine zips itown drag strip 
in a lime trial. Souped up to 450 
liorsepaner, this car accelerates 
to speed of 128 inph on the strip. 


the Crazy Painter, dis- 
plays $15,000 "Beatnik Bandit," 
which has a fiher-gla.ss body, a 
1950 Olds engine rebuilt hy Mick- 
ey Thompson, and tiller steering. 




CAR CULTISTS cminuej 

This is a hell of a bit of mass culture." 

The spread of the hot rod cult and 
culture has caused all sorts of reactions. 
The California legislature has passed a 
law prohibiting hot rodders from lower- 
ing any part of the car body below the 
rim of the wheels. (Hot rods were get- 
ting snagged crossing railroad tracks, 
and one hot rodder with a flat backed up 
traffic for miles on a Los Angeles free- 
way when he was unable to get a jack 
beneath his beast.) Last year the United 
States Information Agency dispatched a 
hot rodder and his car to Germany to 
explain the American way of life. The 
Germans were baflled. "They didn't 
know what it was." says the hot rodder. 
Hob Clifford. 16. of Orinda. Calif. 

The International Association of Po- 
lice Chiefs has branded hot rod racing a 
public menace, but a growing number of 
police officials favor drag racing because 
it cuts violations on the open road. Still, 
the National Safety Council condemned 
supervised racing on the grounds that 
speed itself is bad. and some educators 
have gone so far as to deplore ownership 
of any car by a high school student. One 
study showed that not a single straight-A 
student owned a car, hut 83% of those 
failing did. The Air Force and the Army, 
on the other hand, endorse hot rodding 
— hot rodders make first-rate mechanics. 

ScKiologists, psychologists and psychi- 
atrists have sought to explain the cull and 
the allure of the automobile. Eugene 
Gilbert, president of the Gilbert Youth 
Research Co., which advises business on 
teen-age interests, has found that to a 
teen-age male a driver's license means 
more than his first date, his first kiss or 
his first time out after midnight. Young- 
sters can hardly wait to flee the family 
car. which is to them a "baby carriage 
with a motor," for a motor of their own. 
Hot rodders apparently w-ant to stress 
their freedom and individuality even 
more. Reuel Denney, a sociologist at 
the University of Chicago, has written 
in The Astonished Muse, a study of pop- 
ular culture, that the hot rodders arc in 
revolt against Detroit. They are "Partici- 
pative Purists" who require something 
different from the mass model. Hot rod- 
ders are members of ‘ ‘the salon of the re- 
fused." and they get their kicks by in- 
dulging in "gasoline fiestas.'' 


Peter E. Siegle. a former consulting 
psychologist for .Mareinont Automotive 
Products in Chicago, has an even more 
personal interpretation. In the August 
1952 issue of Hot Rod Magazine he 
wrote, doubtless to the confusion of 
many of his readers; "The serious hot 
rodder is compulsive . . . which may 
mean that he is attempting to bring some 
order into his life by organizing and 
manipulating gadgets, an action which 
is. for him, easier than trying to manipu- 
late people. . . . Since all motivation 
and response is modified in some way by 
the cultural milieu, it is only natural 
that in a mechanistic culture, young peo- 
ple tend tow'ard mechanistic pursuits. 
In this culture status is achieved through 
money, sex or the acquisition of physical 
status symbols. The hot rodder gains 
recognition (negative or positive) by 
building the noisier, faster, flashier ve- 
hicle. . . ." 

T o Ernest Dichter. the motiva- 
tional researcher, hot rodding, 
along with high fidelity and gourmet 
foods, is symptomatic of a new trend in 
the market place which he calls "mass 
organized nonconformism,” Dichter. 
who sold Chrysler on manufacturing the 
hardtop convertible as a one-package 
symbol of both wife (.sedan) and mistress 
(convertible), is fascinated by the auto- 
erotic in hot rodding. "Speed is power, 
potency, conquest," he says. ‘It's the 
demonstration of your own power. 
You're going 100 mph, not the car. These 
hot rodders are basically insecure sexual- 
ly. and they overcompensaie.” 

Psychiatrists w'ho view the car as a 
phallic, or potency, symbol find a rich 
field for research among the extremist 
fringe, the shot rodders. The shot rodders 
are in revolt all right, but against Mom. 
not the Motor City. Two St. Louis psy- 
chiatrists. Dr. Jack C. Neavles and Dr, 
George Winokur, examined 30 such boys 
in a seven-year period and reported their 
findings in the Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic for January 1957. The "typical'' 
shot rodder, they deduced, "is a preco- 
cious, physically strong boy. He is ag- 
gressive of temperament, and his early 
history shows evidence of emotional de- 
privation. His relationship with his moth- 
er is usually a very ambivalent one (‘Yuh 
gotta have mothers, but I can't stand 
'em. They're bossy’). . . . 


"Athletics, at least in these 30 cases, 
were no source of release,” the report 
continued. "Either the boys were too 
threatened by the direct competition, or 
else they could not face the complicated 
team cooperation that goes into, for in- 
stance. a good ba.seball game. Many of 
them excelled at swimming or individual 
sports. But certainly interest in sports 
which employ interaction was lacking in 
these adolescents. 

"Art, music and poetry were con- 
sidered ‘sissy stuff.' There was a general 
dislike of reading and literature. The 
verbal ability of this group was distinctly 
lower than their mechanical performance. 
They came mostly from lower middle 
class homes. 

"Study of these 30 cases shows that 
the automobile can become a sort of ac- 
cessory body image. The boys verbalize 
this by such statements as: ‘That old 
hot rod of mine gets to be like a part of 
me.’ or, again: ‘Behind the wheel I get 
bigger and bigger. Man. it's a real cool 
feeling. I swell up to be just as big as the 
car. Next year I'mgettin'a Cadillac.' Thus 
the ego boundaries expand to include 
the car, in a sense. A feeling of megalo- 
maniacal power and invulnerability en- 
sue. Further evidence of this use of the 
automobile as an expanded body image 
is afforded by the decreasing tendency 
that these boys show to call a car by a 
feminine first name (Lizzie. Betsy). . . . 
There is a great self-destructive element 
in their behavior," the report concluded. 
"Yet. their vitality, their urge to live and 
their real skill as drivers pull them 
through. It is the thrill of the ‘near miss’ 
that they arc after." 

Hot rodding w'as born and nurtured in 
Los Angeles, a city given over to the car, 
to speed and to experiment. Precisely 
when hot rodding first appeared is not 
recorded, though it has been said it was 
"firmly entrenched as an automotive 
sport when Model T Fords were popu- 
lar." At any rate, hot rodding was well 
under way by 1937 when the Southern 
California Timing Association was 
formed to supervise races on the dry lakes 
120 miles away and calm an aroused 
public. (One rancher complained lOhead 
of cattle were rustled during a race meet, 
and another said the engine noise kept 
the hens from laying eggs.) 

During World War II hot rodding 
died down, but it revived with a fury 
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once the war was over. Most of the hoi 
rodders were using old cars— Detroit 
didn't pul out "a really new machine" 
until 1953— and they held street races 
with daredevil variations. "Crinkle 
fender" became popular, and hot rodders 
began collecting dents "in much the same 
way.” an observer noted, "as an outlaw 
of an earlier and wilder West notched 
his pistol stock." "Chicken." brought 
to its full glory by the late James Dean 
in Rchc/ Without a Cuuse, took hold. In 
one version, two drivers would head 
toward one another, the left front wheel 
of each car riding the center line on the 
road. The first to get out of the way lost. 
Smilin' Jack, the comic strip, featured 
Hot Rod Happy, a highway hooligan 
who ignored his dying dad for his cut- 
down car. 

As it grew in popularity, the cult grew 
in infamy. On every level the hot rodder 
was damned. Outraged parents began 
to enforce reforms. After Dr. Waldo 
Pendleton, a Los Angeles surgeon, lost 
his l7-year'Old son in a crash, he made 
each member of his late son's club, the 
CJcnts. sign a pledge to promote safe 
driving. The Gents held their meetings 
in the doctor's home, where they lis- 
tened to informal talks by a policeman 
and, as a result, began behaving like, 
well, gents. In 1950 the town of Santa 
Ana, plagued by hot rodders coming 
from L.A. to race on its long, straight- 
away streets, converted an unused air- 
port runway into the first supervised 
drag strip in the country. Other commu- 
nities followed suit, police took an in- 
terest in clubs and. as a result, street 
racing in the area declined to the point 
where it was no longer a problem. 

O ne person who did much to make 
hot rodding presentable was Robert 
E. Pclcrscn. a 2l-ycar-old movie press 
agent who was also among the lirst to 
realize the commercial possibilities of the 
cult. In January of 1948, shortly after he 
had been dropped from M-G-M in an 
economy wave, Petersen teamed up with 
another firing victim. Robert Lindsay, to 
start a monthly. Hot Rod Mattazine. 
Together they splurged S400 to print 
10,000 copies, and after they had hawked 
many of them personally at drag races 
and drive-ins, they published a second 
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issue. Within a year HRM, as the mag- 
azine refers to itself, had a circulation 
of 50.000, and by 1952 Petersen, an ag- 
gressive sort who had ideas for other 
magazines, was able to buy oul Lindsay 
for a quarter of a million dollars. Today 
HRM has a circulation of 650.000. the 
largest of any automotive magazine in 
the world, and Petersen himself, who is 
worth S3. 5 million, tools around town 
in a SI4.000 red Ferrari and sups with 
the likes of Tina Louise. 

Besides HRM. Petersen Publications, 
housed appropriately in a former auto- 
mobile show room on Hollywood Boule- 
vard. puts out a clutch of other mecha- 
nistic monthlies, Among them are Mo- 
tor Trend, with a circulation of 450,000; 
Rod & Custom, with 130.000: and Kart. 
started last Augu.st for the newest cult 
and already up to 130.000. 

One of Petersen's latest ventures is a 
hot rod comic book. Car Toons. In one 
story. Saga of Rumpville, in the first 
issue, all the hot rodders in the country 
gather on the West Coast "to discuss 
the mutual problem of how to get an 
unappreciative public off their back." 
The rodders buy the offshore island ol 
Catalina, deport the islanders back to 
the mainland and hack out drag strips. 
Back on the mainland, cars pile up in 
iunkyards for lack of mechanics, The 
government asks the rodders to return, 
"offering to make Rumpville the 5lst 
state." The hot rodders can't be both- 
ered. Finally, out of curiosity, they send 
a couple of cats back to the mainland 
to sec w hat’s going on. They find streets 
devoid of cars and freeways overgrown 
with shrubbery, 

"Holy gaskets!" exclaims one of the 
cats. "We never realized our departure 
would work this kind of hardship upon 
future gcncraiionsl” They drive up a 
mountain, unplug the powerful pipes of 
their beast and blast out a message to 
Catalina WAPP.wapp.wapp. wapp — 
WAPP. wapp- WAPP. WAPP." Cata- 
lina gets the message. "Using their nor- 
mal amount of ingenuity, the entire 
population of Rumpville returned to 
the mainland now that they were con- 
vinced that they were needed — and rod- 
ding again assumed its helpful place on 
the national scene!" 

The Saga of Rumpvil/c is a fair gauge 
of the literary taste of much of the hot 
rod cult, but it does point up the strong 


desire of the movement to prove that 
hot rodding has a helpful — and rightful 
- place in society. This is the constant 
theme of the Petersen magazines and 
the National V3ot Rod Association, a 
close ally, The NHRA w'as founded in 
1951 by Wally Parks, then the editor ol 
Hot Rod Magazine and now the edi- 
torial director of Petersen Publications, 
with the help of a 51.500 loan from 
Petersen himself. Under Parks's guidance 
the NHRA has fought against shot rod- 
ding ("Names that include such words 
as 'Maniacs.' 'Killers.' 'Hell' or 'Wrecks' 
have a tendency to give the public the 
wrong impression of hot rodding”) and. 
sought to have hot rodding recognized 
as a safe, sane and u.seful sport. Since 
its founding NHRA has enrolled 100.- 
0(K) memhers, all of whom are pledged 
to uphold the law-, and it sanctions and 
insures 150 of the 250 drag strips in the 
country and runs a semiannual Nation- 
al Drags Championships and a Nation- 
al Custom Car Show-. 

I DS Angeles, birthplace of the cult, 
^continues to spawn fads. Five years 
ago hot rods in L.A. were lilted up in 
front. Now they arc tilted up in back. In 
the East, which is generally reckoned as 
being three to five years behind in style, 
cars are still tilted up in front, 

Color schemes change all the time. 
Five years ago flames on the hood 
were the thing. Then they suddenly went 
out. and scalloping came in. Pin striping 
followed, then paneling, Now the fad 
is to paint the car a solid "candy" or 
"pearl" color. Candy, made from ton- 
ers and clears — the unmixed ingredients 
of pure paint- nuikcs a finished job 
shine like a candied apple. Pearl, made 
from fish scales used in nail polish, not 
only gives clarity and polish but a satin- 
like sheen. "Indianapolis is going real 
wild for pearls and candy colors," says 
Dean Jeffries, a painter who claims to 
have been the first to pearl cars. "I’ve got 
quite a few of them lined up for this 
year. Jirn Hurtiibisc. who set a record 
there, had an orchid pearl with candy 
burgundy .scallops, and the crowd went 
wild over it. the women especially." 

Larry Watson, another custom paint- 
er, is working on pearls that change 
color with the lighting. One pearl glows 
red in the sun and turns green in the 
shade, while another is blue in the light 


and gold in the dark, “Guys like to 
come down to my place, lock the doors 
and get high on the fumes of the lac- 
quer,'’ Watson says. “When I painted 
my ’59. man, I got so high. I went out 
and got a haircut, man, and the guy was 
culling burgundy-colored hair." 

Like all cullisls, hot rodders have their 
shrines. A favorite in the Los Angeles 
area is Harvey’s Broiler, a drive-in in the 
suburb of Dow ney. Here high school hot 
rodders gather to partake of the glori- 
fied “chubby," a double hamburger, 
gape at one another's cars and check on 
the latest fads. On weekend nights hun- 
dreds of atrs jam the parking lot, and 
eager drivers waiting for a berth circle 
the block. Occasionally an impatient 
driver races his engine twice in rapid 
succession, sending a throaty whoom- 
whoom into the soft night air. Instantly 
other drivers respond in automatic lit- 
any. In the old days this ritual, called 
"rapping the engine,” was a challenge 
to a street race. 

1 visited Harv'cy’s one rainy night with 
two guides, Lieut. Ron Root of Pomona 
and Sergeant Bob Thomas of Lynwood, 
both of whom serve on the Police Ad- 
visory Council for Car Clubs in Los An- 
geles County. From our car, 1 pointed 
questioningly to rods with huge rear 
tires. "They're racing slicks with no 
tread." Root said. "It's a fad.” In turn, 
he pointed to a car that had no hub 
caps on the wheels. “That style.” he said, 
“comes from the drag strips. The strips 
won’t allow- hubcaps because they might 
come off and get in the way of an on- 
coming car." 

Several cars had bongo drums on the 
rear window shelf. "It followed the beat- 
nik craze," Root said with a shrug. 

Thomas said some hot rodders prefer 
stuffed lions to the drums. “It was the 
answer to our making them take gradu- 
ation tassles and baby shoes off the rear- 
view mirror.” he said. Still other hot 
rodders encircle the mirror with a soft 
fur muff known as a “fuzzy.” 

“One of the things the kids do,” said 
Root, “is to take a cocktail glass, fill 
it with acetate glue, put a red marble 
in it for a cherry or a green one for 
an olive, and glue the base of the 
glass to the dashboard and let her sit. 
Looks strange. 

“Here's an outlaw [shot rod] coupe. 
He's trying to look squirrelly. An out- 


law doesn’t care how he looks as long 
as he draws attention.” 

“One reason you're not seeing many 
candy paint jobs tonight is because of 
the w'cathcr,” Thomas said. “Water 
spots them. The guys get them cleaned 
up real nice, and they want to keep them 
that way.” 

“Another outlaw'.” said Root, point- 
ing, as he prepared to pull out. “No li- 
cense light. Bad taillighl. I.oud pipes. If 
this were Pomona. I'd pick him up.” 

"Damn right.” said Thomas. “Make 
him get off the street.” 

Automobile supply houses keep an 
eye on L.A. for marketable fads. 
“The latest craze from California” is the 
only line needed to sell to hot rodders all 
over the country, J.C. Whitney & Com- 
pany in Chicago is offering a “fuzzy 
wuzzy" steering-wheel cover at SI. 25 
“for that smooth luxurious feel,” and for 
only S3 you can “give your car that 
way-out look" with nine feet of the fuzzy 
stuff, “enough material to customize 
dashboard, door moldings, all interior 
knobs, horn ring, rearview mirror, etc." 
Two dollars buys a voodoo-head gear- 
shift knob, and S6.95 in the mail brings 
a “classy jacket” with “no club — lone 
wolf’’ or “‘HAVE GOODIES — WILL 
travel” silk-screened on the back. 

Most of the major fads, however, are 
set in motion by the high priests of hot 
rodding. With the exception of a few 
scattered near San Francisco and in the 
Middle West, the high priests reside in 
the Los Angeles area and are products 
of the hot rod movement itself. One is 
Dean Moon, 33, a machinist by trade, 
who owns a specialty parts house that 
grossed more than 5500,000 last year. 
Moon has contributed to literally hun- 
dreds of fads, including spun-aluminum 
wheel disks and floor-shift-conversion 
kits, (Hot rodders insist on a floor shift.) 
So many Moon items have become “in” 
that it is now ■“in” for hot rodders to 
paste a decal with his trademark, the 
two O’s in Moon drawn as oversized 
eyeballs, on their cars. Last year Moon 
sold 4 million eyeball decals. 

George Barris, 35. is “the king of kus- 
tomizing." Last year his firm grossed 
5300,000. Barris is responsible for many 
of the design innovations of the last 15 
years: floating tube grilles, outside ex- 
hausts, recessed taillights, air scoops 


and continental rear ends. “I like to get 
things that are very futuristic,” he says, 
“1 don't like to repeat.” When his wife 
was expecting a child, Barris had a name 
all picked out for a boy; XM 140. "1 like 
to be different," he says. “But since it 
was a girl we named her Jo-Ji. Like Geor- 
gie, but still different.” 

Barris docs much of the car work for 
the movies. For instance, he did the hot 
rods for Rebel yViiboiit a Cause. After 
Dean was killed speeding in his Porsche. 
Barris bought the wreck for 5200. He 
exhibited it at car shows “to promote 
safety,” but he was dismayed by the way 
kids reacted. “They stole pieces of it de- 
spite every precaution we took,” he says. 
"Girls would flick paint off to save.” 

With his entree into the movies, Bar- 
ris has extended the range of custom cul- 
ture. He upholstered Liberacc's Cadillac 
in a black-and-white Naugahyde pattern 
that fornted keyboards on the scats. On 
the bottom of the front seat Barris sewed 
the notes from the singer’s theme song, 
/'// Be Seeing You. Barris hit a high note 
of some sort when he customized a Ja- 
guar for Senator Barry Goldwatcr. “We 
built full bumpers front and rear for pro- 
tection," he says. "We built a box con- 
tinental kit on the rear deck lid with an 
outside tire. We constructed two full rear 
fenders, extended with air scoops to the 
brakes. We constructed taillights of 
pieces of clear Lucite eight inches long. 
The light lit one end and penetrated the 
full length of the Lucite. The front was a 
specially constructed concave bar grille 
with tw'in headlights extended into oval 
shapes. The car was painted rustic 
bronze, with 30 coats of lacquer. We in- 
stalled several aircraft dials in the dash 
which Senator Goldwater hooked up 
himself.” 

One of the top interior designers is Ed 
Martinez, 24. a trained upholsterer. "The 
'in’ things are pleats, bucket seats, fur- 
niture cloth and tufted bottoms.” Mar- 
tinez says. The bucket scats, made of 
plastic, rotate on swivels made for deep- 
sea-fishing chairs. Most cars now have 
carpeted floor mats with Naugahyde 
pleats under the pedals. The “in" air- 
peting is an Acrilan-fiber resembling fur. 

The most unusual of the high priests 
is Roth, the Crazy Painter, the Famed 
Kahoona of Weirdsville, who originated 
the Weirdo shirt. Roth's first name is 
really Hd, but he doesn't dig it. “1 want 
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X lashing down the Lions' drag strip in Long Beach, Calif., pair of Class D 
dragsters hit speed of 130 mph. Dragsters compete in five different classes. 




A 

/V fiiUinslic hoi rod is Burris expcrimeiitai 
air car. Driven by /no fan-equipped Jet starter 
motors, it skims on Jive-inch cushion of air. 
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people lo ihink that this cal has really 
flipped his lid." Roth says. Nobody who 
has ever met him is inclined to doubt it. 

Roth’s shirts, rendered in fluorescent 
colors, cost 55.50 each, and most are 
beyond description (.see cover). His fa- 
vorite shows, lo quote him. "a head cut 
oir at the neck being held up by a weird 
monster who has a straw going into the 
brain cavity, and he's sucking it like a 
sundae with a real funny-type look on 
his face." As Roth sees it, the shirts sell 
because they're “the secret little weap- 
on each juvenile has lo terrorize his 
parents and his environment.” (Ernest 
Dichtcr scoffs at Weirdo shirts as “a 
detachable tattoo.” He says, “It's a 
phony way to rebel. You can take it off 
if you change your mind.”) 

R oth takes only 15 minutes to air- 
brush a design on a shirt. “When a 
kid comes in to me. I take a good look at 
his face while I’m asking him what he 
wants.” he says, eyes aglitter. “I do the 
face at the end. He’ll have a little thing 
he wants, the beer he drinks, the girl 
friend's name or some favorite saying. 
Like ‘It’s the water,’ from Olympia beer. 
‘My sister stinks’ — 1 just did one yester- 
day. ‘Klatheads forever,' or. ‘I gobble 
Fords.' or maybe ‘Corvette Eaters.’ " 
Not all Roth's customers are hot rod- 
ders. Tommy Rettig, who was bounced 
off the Lassie show for growing too big 
to play Jeff, the small-boy hero, ordered 
a shirt showing La.ssie being barbecued 
on a spit. 

It was Roth who introduced me to 
Lou Schorsch. whom Roth described as 
a hot rodder of the old school. What- 
ever school he belongs to, Schorsch 
emerged as an archetype of hot rodder. 
Now 29. he is married with four daugh- 
ters and makes a living here and there. 
A gifted inventor, he has drawn as much 
as 58.000 a year in royalties for some of 
his brain children. But he complains bit- 
terly that he cannot get more of a hearing 
in the industry. “You have to go to col- 
lege and get a piece of paper," said 
Schorsch, a high school graduate. “I've 
done things mechanical engineers said 
couldn't be done.” One example is a car- 
buretor that gets 36 miles to a gallon of 
gas for a big car like a Buick. 

When Schorsch was younger, he used 


to drag-race a 1932 Ford sedan with a 
swastika painted on the door The name 
of the car was “Hiller's Mother.” “I did 
it to more or less shake people up.” he 
explained. “I'm Jewish, so no Jew could 
come to me and say anything." For the 
same reason presumably. Mort Zauss, 
a friend of Schorsch, used to race wearing 
a German helmet which came, he said, 
from the Gestapo. 

Schorsch, who is now interested in 
show instead of go. estimated he had been 
in “maybe 2.000” street races. “1 lost my 
license six or eight times.” he said. “I 
won most of the races, but I got shut off. 
too. I'd say I won 1.500, lost 500." 
Schorsch has no fondness for police. 
“Quote me." he said. “The cops arc try- 
ing to be big heroes to the kids. That’s 
for the Little League. Real hot rodders 
don’t dig cops. They give you a hassle, 
I don't know any guy of our age who 
likes cops. A cop can't even — quote me — 
handle a screwdriver. Police have no 
skills of any kind, The job takes no 
brains. All they want to do is stop you 
to be the big hero,” 

Schorsch is absolutely committed to 
cars. "Hot rodding comes first,” he said, 
“It's above my home, anything. I'll take 
money out of the milk fund and the kids 
can eat beans for two months so I can 
have a new piece of chrome. I've done it, 
I'm doing it right now. I'm building a 
solar-powered car." 

When his wife objects to his hot rod- 
ding activities, he walks out of the 
house. "The car’s got gas in it," he said, 
“and after I go around the block I can’t 
hear her any more. My wife has never 
told me that she was sorry she married 
me. Not that I give a damn— I'd just as 
soon be with a car.” 

Zauss agreed. "My woman said it was 
either my car or her,” said Zauss, “so I 
said, ‘Goodby, baby!' You take the best 
thing you can get because you can't 
have everything. Women are a dime a 
dozen, but cars, cars you want, are hard 
to get.” 

I asked Zauss what he would do if I 
touched his car. lie said he would light. 
“If you were a baker and you baked a 
cake," he said. ‘ ‘wouldn't you get teed off 
if 1 put my hand on it? Nobody touches 
nothin'! You keep your hands to your- 
self.” 

Schorsch went even further. “If a guy 
went up and leaned on my fender, by 


God I'd Rip!” he said. “It’s like going 
up lo Michelangelo's Venus ck Milo 
and putting black paint on it. A bad 
scene! Back East you got magazines 
showing pictures of cars with broads ly- 
ing on the hoods and fenders, siltin’ on 
the roof. Oh, it wouldn't happen to the 
guys I know! In my town, a car gels 
known like a human being. A good car 
is known just like a person. Cars have 
personalities, just like people. You can 
have two 32 Ford coupes, same color, 
but something is different. A car is a per- 
son. I can tell when it's sick. Man. when 
my car isn't running right I think about 
it all night.” 

S chorsch likes motorcycles, but they 
have to be "limey bikes," English 
motorcycles. “Guys in limey bikes are 
groovy cats.” he said. "They wear dark 
glasses at 12 o’clock at night and ride the 
beach.” He wanted nothing lo do with 
the "hog riders" on American "sickles." 
"The hogs arc usually a bunch of Okies 
who wear big bools, hang out in bars 
and dance with ugly girls.” he said. “In 
one club the guys wear earrings. They 
don't change their Levi's. They wear 
leather jackets with the sleeves torn off. 
Not cut off. torn off. They've got weird 
tattoos all over their arms. The broads 
are tattooed too. I've seen broads with 
the cats’ names tattoi>ed on their legs. All 
the broads wear long hair and helmets. 
The hog riders are cats you wouldn't 
want to associate with. Strange clan." 

"Man.” said Roth, who had been lis- 
tening in. “if you get in with the hog 
crowd you’ve really got it made!” 

Schorsch disagreed. "I thought 1 was 
weird until I saw those guys,” he said. 

Unlike rugged individualists like 
Schorsch and Zauss, younger hot rod- 
ders want to belong to a group, a club. 
There are now 40.000 car clubs in the 
United States, and they are increasing at 
such a rale that Wally Parks plans to set 
up a national organization for them 
alone. The new organization will have 
nothing to do with the National Hot 
Rod Association — indeed the name hot 
rod will be avoided — or drag racing, 
but will devote itself to such activities 
as customizing. 

Parks should have his hands full. 
Clubs range from one extreme to the 
other. The Waddlcrs of Bell, for in- 
stance, are composed, as Roth puts it, 
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H you eat out (and what person of 
consequence doesn’t?), you want 
to be seen in the best of company. 
So. be a name-dropper, call for 
Durkec's Famous Sauce in a loud, 
commanding voice. Be recognized 
as a Gourmet Extraordinaire, a 
man of stature and status ... in 
company with ihe Famous Sauce. 


If you eat in, share your table 
with Durkec’s Famous and revel in 
the knowledge that you 
live like a gentleman, 
even in solitude. 

The dhtincdvely diSerent sauce 
for meats, fish, poultry, .•salads. 

Ssty. Fyll-6odied 



DURKEE’S FAMOUS SAUCE 
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“of a bunch of guys no one else would 
lei in. They've goi a plaque that shows 
a privy on wheels with a guy sticking 
his head out the window throwing up." 
At the other extreme were the Heaven 
Pacers of the East Bay, a club near San 
Francisco that required each applicant 
to have been “born again, accepted Jesus 
Christ as his personal savior.” At drag 
races the Pacers held prayer meetings 
over the PA system, and once when the 
club dragster wasn't running properly 
they gathered around to ask for divine 
guidance. The dragster went on to top 
the strip record by six mph. The Pacers, 
who disbanded in I960, had as their 
motto I Corinthians 9:24: "Know ye 
not that they which run in the race run 
all. but one receiveih the prize? So run 
that ye may obtain.” 

Occupying the middle of the road, so- 
ciologically speaking, are the Glen Cove 
Road Panthers, of Long Island in New 
York. Formed nine years ago by Fd E:a- 
ton. now the national field director of 
the NHRA, the Panthers enjoy local po- 
lice sponsorship. The I’anthers meet in a 
city garage, w here they work on the club 
dragster, and everything is done in prop- 
er fashion before the public eye. The 
club has detailed bylaws- one forbids 
members from wearing the club jacket 
into a bar — and anyone guilty of squir- 
relly behavior is liable to expulsion. Last 
summer two members were drummed 
out for good for drag racing on Glen 
Cove's main street. 

To improve public relations. Panthers 
assist motorists in trouble. After chang- 
ing a flat or adjusting a minor mechani- 
cal failure, a Panther will present the 
motorist with a courtesy card which 
reads. “You have been assisted by a 
member of the Glen Cove Road Pan- 
thers ... a ‘HOT ROD' organization 
formed by a group of responsible auto 
enthusiasts, dedicated to promote inter- 
est in the sport, wherever it may be 
found, and w'ho some day hope to unveil 
to the Public the true meaning of the 
word. ’Hot Rod.' ” As a good-will ges- 
ture last Christmas, the Panthers raised 
SlOO for a needy family. 

Club membership now stands at 16, 
equally divided between speedsters and 
customizers, and on a January after- 
noon Reporter Mort Sharnik and 1 


talked to a half dozen of them, all but 
one of whom worked as mechanics. 

The six offered a figure of SI. 000 as 
the yearly sum each spent on his car. 
“This is what it costs you after you have 
bought your car," said Jack Eaton. 28. 
Ed’s younger brother and president of 
the club. “This SI.OOO is for nothing — 
for bolts.” Eighty-five dollars a week 
was given as the income for the aflluent 
members. Married Panthers indicated 
their wives handled their paychecks and 
several mentioned 515 a week as their 
car allowance. 

All admitted to street racing, but 
stressed that this w-as either before they 
joined the club or to “tame" a shot 
rodder who was a menace on the road. 
Steve Petersen, 18, said he had lost his 
junior license for nearly two years after 
he was caught doing 110 mph. “Since 
then I've been tame." he said. "It hurt 
too much not to be able to drive my 
car. and so now I have no trouble hold- 
ing myself down." 

Only one Panther. Dick Herman, 25, 
had ever “dragged for a pink slip"— that 
is, bet his registration against another 
driver. Herman lost. “1 just didn't think 
of not giving him my car," he said. “If 
I hadn't, I suppose he would have beat- 
en me up." 

H erman, now an auxiliary police- 
man. agreed with other members 
that police, away from Glen Cove, are 
waiting to nab hot rodders on technical 
violations. “They'll tag you for a tech- 
nical muffler violation," he said. "The 
same thing the ordinary driver gets away 
with day after day. the hot rodder will 
be tagged for!" 

Eaton was opposed to many of the 
Los Angeles fads. “Most of them are 
too far out for us,” he said. “We don't 
wear any garbage. None of those squirrel- 
ly Weirdo shirts or furry mirror warm- 
ers. The way 1 figure it the guys should 
be dressed so I wouldn’t be ashamed for 
them to come to my house." He was 
also against bongo drums, but he thought 
voodoo-head gearshift knobs were all 
right. 

Several Panthers disagreed. Claude 
Pardi, 22, who had spent some time in 
California, thought the bongos and some 
of the new paint jobs were great. "I hope 
to eventually live on the Coast.” he 
said. “Every time I see a California 
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"Scotchgard” Brand Slain Repeller does it— surrounds fibers with an invisible shield that causes liquid spills, even oily 
ones, to float on the surface where they can be blolted away with a tissue without a 
trace. If forced into the weave, most stains vanish with washing or spot-cleaning— 
without leaving a ring. Look for the name “Scotchgard" Stain Repeller. 

Catalina makes this handsome outfit irresistible. Of Mooresville cotton, protected from stains by “Scotchgard" 

Repeller. Malolo Briton jacket, about S8. Briton woven cotton trunks, medium Hawaiian length, about $7. Both in 
gold, olive, black. At Jordan Marsh Co., Boston; Mullen & Bluett, Los Angeles; Gimbel’s, New York and Philadelphia. 


:OTCHGARD’ 
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DACRON’ 

POLYESTER FIBER 

for the smartest summer of your Ife 

Tliis summer you'll be cooler, neater, smarter In lightweight 
wash'n' wear slacks with the wrinkle resistance and press retention 
of “Dacron"* polyester fiber. Choose from the largest array of 
shades and patterns ever, and enjoy the summer in ‘'Dacron"! 



1 I I /* 1/ /\ 1/ lightweight gabardines in sizes 28-44, about $12.95; 

44 1 1 n 1 I n lengths, about $10.95. For store nearest you. 

t I I >. I I Vy I I write to Hickok Slacks, Empire State Building, New York City. 


liccn.se plate, I say, ‘Holy Land! Holy 
Land!’ ” Pardi is captivated by cars. ”1 
was going .steady with this girl and she 
objected (o my concentration on my 
car." he said. “At the time I was put- 
ting in an Oldsmobile motor, but she 
expected me to be at her hou.se. Final- 
ly she told me it would either be her or 
the car. so I said so long. My car 
comes first.” 

Cars owned by Panthers arc models 
of cleanliness. “Unless you keep it clean 
it won’t run right,” said Herman. "I 
wash my car three or four times a week. 
I just can't stand to see it dirty. 1 see 
some of lhc.se women drive around in 
dirty cars, and I think their houses must 
be a mess." 

“I had the hood up on my car," Pardi 
said, “and a woman looked at it and 
said the motor was clean enougli to 
cat off. I didn't say anything to her, 
but 1 thought, ‘I wouldn’t let you cat 
off my engine, lady, you might get 
crumbs on it.' ” 

“I talk real nice to my car.” said Pe- 
tersen. “and sometimes when I'm feeling 
real good. I'll open the hood and kiss all 
that beautiful chrome smiling up at me 
from the engine block. Yet, when it gets 
temperamental, 1 threaten it. and once 
1 took a hammer and smashed two fen- 
ders. As soon as I did, 1 took a body 
mallet and hammered out the dents.” 

“I’ve whipped my car,” said Pardi. 
"but afterwards 1 was sorry I did it,” 

A couple of years ago the Panthers 
invited the Long Island Sports Car Club 
to race on their drag strip. The sports car 
drivers haven't been back since. “They 
think we're greaseballs,” said Pardi. 

“We had hoped for an invitation to 
Bridgehampton,” said Eaton, “but after 
we wiped them, they didn’t even call us 
up and thank us. I suppose they look 
down on us because we're ‘low class.' " 

“Sports car people arc snobs," said 
Herman. “They've got money. They 
don't know what's going on under the 
hood." 

Despite the snub, the Panthers carry 
on. There is nothing like a hot rod. “lt‘s 
a great feeling to know you own a rod," 
said Pete Hess, 18. “It makes you feel 
good, feel important. When you get 
on rods, you think about them all the 
time.” END 
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AT HOME ANATMIERE IN THE MT)RL1) 

No fish stor>'! These Dad River Wash and Wear Cottons landed in Holland witliout a wrinkle! 
They’re man-style shirts. Just wash them, drj' them and put them on. They dr>’ so smooth 
jnost people don’t iron them at all. Best catch ■.>^telnk^HED with Dri-Don' * by Dan River. 

DAN RIVER m:\sh &mt:ar cottons 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN VOLENDAM, DUTCH VILLAGE, 8Y HOWELLCONANT ■ FLY ; SABENA'' BOEING JETS FOR YOUR "HOLIDAY ABROAD"* 
ALL FABRICS MANUFACTURtO IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN LABOR 




14 FOOT OR 41... THIS YEAR THEY’RE BUILT WITH FIBERGLAS 

People want boats that ride smooth, look handsome, and stand up sturdy . . . boats that are less work 
and more fun. More people are finding that the boats they want are built with Fiberglas* reinforcements. 
When you buy your boat, take a tip from top marine designers. Make sure it’s built with Fiberglas 
. . . the modern marine material from Owens-Coming. 



DESIGNER J.B. HARGRAVE planned th(! 
big handsome Halleras -11 (left, in pic- 
ture above) for Fiberplas construction. 
Althouph this leading yacht architect 
works with all marine materials, he says: 
“Fiberglas enables me to produce suc- 
cessfully many design innovations that 
boat owners want and appreciate.” 



LARGE BOAT OR SMALL, power Or Sail, this year most of the boats that people want are built with Fiberglas 
reinforcements. Owcns-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL -Th<* BtlSTON' TKI-TICS, with 
u U’l 112 victory tivcr ihf Si. Louis Hawks, 
<'iinch(*d The NBA rhanipionshiji four Kamt-s to 
one 'orc piige 1.1 . It was the third striiichl titic 
for the Celtics, fourlh in the last live years. 

BOATING SAM GRIFFITH of Miami, >il the 
w lieei of a 31-foot inboard, cur sci oas a cairn Gulf 
Stream to win — for the fourth time -the Iktl- 
mile Miiimi-Nafwau Ocesn I’ower Ikiat Race 
<*rp pagr 5,5 i. His time, .J:2b:4.'>. was nearly twice 
as fast as his iast year’.s record run of eiKht hours- 
fWv.^rs. ski|>|>ered by Dick Sleeie of New|iorl 
Harbor, Calif., wiis Unit in and Class-A winner in 
the 13u-mile San Clemente Island ocean run off 
Liw AiiKeles. but VKI.A, skipjiered by Kri-d Mc- 
Donald, won with It corrected time of 2b;2H:lT- 
C.AROI'SKL, skippered by Ash Bowti ol San 
Dii-go, won the Sugar l-oaf Roek ocean race off 
San Diejfo with a correeied I ime of |o:2-'<;3.'‘. 

BOXING — KDDIK M.ACilKN, No. 2 eonleiider for 
Floyd I'iilferson’s heavyweight title, jiummeli-d 
M slow-moving Mtke beJohn, ranked N'o, ti. 
gained a lio-hum in San Francisco. 

DICK TIGKR, British Kinpire middleweight 
champion from Nigeria, lielti-d Spider \Vel>b to 
the I'linvafl nnce in the seeond. twice in the sKtlt. 
.scored a TKtl in New York, 


DOG SHOW Cfl. CuNIFFR'S LANCK. 1-year- 
old Iriah setter owned l>y Frank and Kalheruie 
Wheatley of Allen I’lirk, Mich, and handled iiv 
Richard Cooix’r, won ihi> best-in-show at the In- 
leriuiiionai K--nnel Cluli l■<)mlll•lililln in Chicago- 
The show drew a record 2.!>1V dogs 
FENOHG -I'ATKRSON STATF. CtlLLFC.F of 
i’aierson, N.J. svci-pl all eight of its team mulches 
to win the women’s inlereolU-giate chamfiionship 
in .New York. I’aterson's I’lmletle Singelakis, a 
left-hander, cajitured the individual title with 33 
victories and only two loasi's. Fairleigh Dickinson 
of Teaneck, N'.J. was seeond in the t<-um standings. 


GOLF- MIKE SOCCHAK, hitting a long liall. 
broke par four straight days to win the $22,-11111 
Greater Greensboro Oiien by seven strokes over 
runncr-up defending champion -Sam Snead -Snu- 
chak had a 72-hole total of 2Tti. Charlie Siflord. 
the rtrsr Negro to play in a rnajor I'OA-siiimsori-d 
louniameni in the South, faltered afrer leading on 
the first day. finished with s respectable 2H,1 in 
a fourth-place lie with Stan l-^eunard. 

GARY FLAYER, relaxing after his -MaaierR vic- 
tory, kept in tune tor his next match with Arnold 
I'almer the Houston Classic • with a one-under- 
par 34 at a nine-hole exhibition in Dallas. Flayer, 
learned with amateur Jim Ling, lost the match, 
however, to Byron Ncl.son and amateur -Allen 
Humphri'y. who shot u low-liall senre ut 3'-5 to 
I’layer-I/ing's 34. 

l-(lI'ISK Sl'GGS shot a 2 over fiar on the linal 
day to win her third straight $Hl.iiOii Dallas 
'■'ivii.in Oitcn. I.nuiBc had 291 for the 72 holes, 
won l>y three strokes over Betsy Rawls, 


GYMNASTICS JI'DY KLAFSER, 2lKveiir-i.ld 
sophomore at Flint Mich, • Junior f**>lli'ge, scori-d 
.17 HI (Kiinra, won the all-round title at the AAl 
junior women's champiimships in Kern, (Ihin. 
Marie Walthcror Lakewood, Dhio, |i|aei-d si-cond. 


HARNESS RACING Si' MA<' l.-AD $3.3<i led an 
I Mlernat ional ti<-ld evt'ry sf'*|» of Ihr* way to laki* 
ihe Gotham Trot at Yonkers Kaci-way l>y 

3 4 of a length over -Air Record. Driven liy Stanley 
ItnnrsT, (he 7-year-olri .American <-ntry coveri-d 
I he 1 U miles in 2;3H. 


hockey-CHICAGO black HAWKS de- 
feati-d the Detroit Red Wings four games to two 
to win their first .Stanley Cut) in 23 yi'ars. In the 
tinal game ihe Hawks, irailiiig 1 ti in the ws'inwl 
l>eriod wilh a player in the penally box. sloli- the 
puck and push<-d through a goal to lie the score, 
went on to fire in four more and win .> 1. 


HORSE RACING — In lune-ups for the Kentucky 
Derby, CHILEANS DOGE and MR. CONSIST- 
ENCY i-arneri thi'ir passage to Churehiil Downs. 
Al Golden Gate Pields, Mr. Consistency Sin. fid . 
big bay son of Alibhai, upsio the heavily favored 
Flutterby to win by a neck in the $60,100 Cnli- 
fornia Derby. Robert Mundorf wils up. and i he 
lime was 1:49 lor the 1 ' » mile.s. With the better- 
regarded stablemate. Gay Landing, this givi-s 
Owner Travis M. Kerr a two-horsc threat for 
Ihe Derby. In the $29,200 Chcsafieake Stakes at 
Laurel, Orleans Doge l$R,60i, 3-year-old son of 
The Doge, surged from behind u> win hy 1 3 4 


lengths over Scotch Bull- The coll, wilh George 
Hettinger up, ran the l'« mili-s in l;f>0 4’.>. 
MAIL ORDER i $20.90 1, 1,arry Adams up, shook 
off repealed challenges to lead all the way in the 
829,400 Excelsior Handicati at Aqueduct. Ala- 
iiiitde Farm’s gelding heat Disperse by four 
lengths, did the 1 ' , miies in 1:49 ' 


JOOO C.S. AIK FflRCK defeated Southern Cal- 
ifornia Judo (Uub 1.1 9 to win the Nalbinal A.AC 
cham|iionship in San Jose. Calif. George Harris 
iff the Air Force won the heavyweight and grand 
<'hiinii>ion titles. Other winners: Ben Campbell 
of San Jose Buddhists IHO-pouiid classi; Toshi- 
yuki Seino of the I'.S. -Air Force IRO-pound ; 
Sumikichi Nor.aki of -Southern California Judo 
Cluli 140-pound 


LACROSSE JIlHNS llOl’KI.S'S, aided by Jerry 
Schmidt's live goals, overpowered Fniversity ol 
Virginia 11-3 in Charlottesville, Va. Navy de- 
feated Frinreion IC-n, Maryland lieal Duke 
1.1 1; Yale beat I'enns.vivania 12 .1. and Army 
i-dged out Rutgers 11 10. 

In game again.sl an Oxford-Ciinibridge team in 
New Haven, Yale scorcid live fourth-period goals, 
won II 7 as the English team ended its 22-day 

table tennis i’HCANG TSK-TCNG of 
Communist China defeati-d fellow leummaie Li 
Fu-Jung 21 l-l. 21 l.'i, 19 21, 21 17 to win ihc 
World Championshiii in I’eking. In ihe womi-n’s 
final. CHIC CHCNG-HIT of f’ommunrsl China 
diffealtKi Eva Kor-/.inn ol Hungary 19 21. 21 19, 
14 21, 21 IH. 21 19. Jujiani'se leains won the 
men’snnd mixed doubleH, and Rumania look Ihe 
women’s doubles title. Communist China defeat- 
ed Japan S 3 for Ihe men’s learn title, but Jafian 
turned the tables, won thi- women’s title 3-2. 
ERWIN KLEIN of Ixis Angeles defeati-d Mike 
Ralston of Sherman daks. Calif. 21 16. 19 21. 
16-’21.’21 U,'.li IH ID win the C.S. dpen eham- 
iffonshit) In Detroit. Klein iin-viously won the 
lille in 19.16. at the age of 17 MRS. LEAH 
NKCBEROEK of .New York defeated Sharon 
Acton of Wilmington, Calif. 2! Ill, 22 20. 22-‘20 
for ihe women’s singles BERNIK BI’KIETand 
Bl)H FIEI.D.S won the doubles 21 16,21 11,21 
IH over Einerv Liiipai and Dannv Vegh, while 
SHARON AC'ToN and VALERIE SMITH won 
the women’s doubles 9-21, 21-17, 21 10, 21 17 
over Barbara Chaimson and Jiinis Admiiiis. 


TENNIS ROD LAVER ol -Australia beat his 
Davis Cu|i teainmaie Roy EmiTson 7 .1. 7-1. 1-fi, 
6 3 to become the first foreign entry to win the 
River Oaks champiotiship in Houston, Texas. 


TRACK AND FIELD OREGON rail off a 79 11 vic- 
tory over Oregon Stale al Corvallis, Ore., in- 
creasing its string of I'acific Northwi*sl viclorii's 
to 2K. ranada's Olymfiic sprinter Harry J>Tome 
jiaced Oregon with two wins, the ion yards in 9 4 
and the 220 in 20,9 seeonda: Olymjiian Dyrol 
Burleson look the mile in 4:04.2. Oregon State’s 
Norm Monroe s*-! a meet reeord wilh a 46.7 i|UHr- 

MoRGAN STATE'S mile relay team of Lou 
Smith, Ltiwson Smart, Faul Winder and l>'i- 
Martin turned in 3:12.5 for a CJuantico Relays 
record in Quanlico. Va.. alter first setting a meet 
record of 3:22.1 for the sprint medley relay. Pete 
Close, outstanding athlete <ff the meet, turned 
in a l;-1f> half and a 4:0-'i-1 mile. Bob Brown of 
I’cnn Stale set another meet record with a 9.4 
hundred. So did Bo Roberson of Fort I-ec wilh 
a 2fi-Foot 4 3 4-inch broad jumj). 

JOLANDA BALAS. Olympic champion from Ru- 
mania, set a women's world high j'ump record 
with a leap of 6 feel 2‘j inches in Iluchare.st. 

MILEPOSTS DIED; WI.VSTON WISER, .M, 
famed Tennessee Walking Horw trainer of five 
Nalinnal Celeliration champions, after bring shot 
by his daughtiT Judy, 16. during family argu- 
ment in which WLscr threatened his wife and 
daughter, in Shelbyville. Tenn Judy, who staled 
she was afraid her father was alioul to kill her, 
was cleared of eharges when Judge Mar Farrar 
ruled Wiser'* death jusiilinlile homicide. 
DIED: FRED G. BRIl’KELL SR., 54, former 
major league player Pittsburgh, Fbiladelijhin' 
and father of Los .Angc-les Angel Shortstop Frilx 
Brii'kell, of a heart attack, in Wichita, Kan. 
DIED: Three stable hands and 42 horsiTt, in an 
early-morning fire that swept two slubU's at the 
.Maywood Park harness racing track outside Cfii- 
cago. I.os* was estimated at mori‘ than $2011, OOP. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

13 ..j'.r b/ Bill Chormnir 16 ■.,-r Smijer. *- 

Dceccc News, Sot StuUno- Cov iio', 

■h0"ios ?. Nuca-o'T 22, 23--He>b Sctiarieimv 24 
Sc. I tel-cr. 25 -Here Schor'fro^, 26, 27 — dfow.-;: 
oy fony Rovieiii- 31 Ae Rk ..erby-Pis 32, 33- 1 1 
Mgaoeri-MiO" He'a'd 34, 35 -Oick T»ipp De'r- i 
Free P^est, 55 —Doe Wr.qhi-Miasii Ooily News: 
56 — Johe G. Zeerermon' 65 — rtrnvvmg by Mile 
Romus; 66 — I'ed Vyon from Rapho-Guibtitreiie* 73 — 
GeO'go long, Phil Bath; 74, 75 -Phil Bo'h: 76 — John 
Bryson, Phil ^th: BO, 81 — Johr B'vson; B2' "Phil Barh: 
90 -Herb Schorlmon, Art RicketbyPix: 91— Tony 
T'lolo. 92 — Mol Swiggon. 



Tailored by 



America’s finest 
Wash ’n Wear Slacks 


Handsome to look .ii . . . 
praclical (o wear . . . and so 
wonderfully washable! 

TUFFIF.S are scicniifically 
lailorcd imo ihe best wash 
slacks made. I. idle or no 
ironinff required, -■\vailablc in both 
ihe slim lined CoiilinentitI 
and popular Ivy models. 

Choose from many beautiful 
shades at .Amcrica’.s finest stores. 


Regulars, Slims, Huskies 

$3.98 and $4.98 .TsT 

of America s finest stores 
TUFFIES, Oklahoma City I, Okie. 



active people make 
active markets 


. . and you'll find the most 
active of both in the advertis- 
ing and editorial pages of . . . 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SPORT!* II.I.I’STRATEn .4/rri7 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

All the aclit)n was in the East where, be- 
cause of bad weather, only 15 of the first 
26 scheduled games were played. But 
everybody won a game and everybody 
lost one, even the two new clubs. One of 
ba.sel)airs best pitching combinations— 
Fedro Ramos and Camiln Paseual— got 
the Minnesota Twins olT to a pair of 
early win.s. After Ramos blanked the 
Yankees, Paseual threw a five-hitter at 
the Orioles. Harmon Killebrew pulled a 
hamstring muscle and may be out for 
three weeks. But Bob Allison kept the 
Twins’ home-run reputation flouri-shing 
by hitting a grand-slammer and a three- 
run homer against the Orioles. Although 
it wa.s hardly an impressive figure, the 
Delroii Tigers led in home run.s with 
four (the league a.s a whole had only 10 
home run.s in its first 13 games). Frank 
Lary shut out the White Sox 7-0 on one 
hit. The Cleveland Indians Stayed near 
the top by winning two of three. Jimmy 
Piersall, despite a fusillade of junk thrown 
at him by Detroit fans in the opener, held 
his temper. Responding to a barrage that 
included fruit, vegetables, a metal hair 
brush, metal tape and several golf balls, 
Piersall drove out four hits. The New 
York Yankees put on Thermal under- 
wear— left over by the football Giant.s — 
before their cold-weather opener against 
Minnesota, but lost anyway. It was not 
until the sixth day of the beweathered 
season that the Yankees won for the 
first time. In their first three game.s 
the Chicago While So* hitters poked out 
only 14 hits and scored but six run-s. The 
pitchers matched the hitters: 11 were 


used in the three games. Baliimore’s 
hitting was so weak that Oriole President 
Lee MacPhail pleaded at one point, “Let's 
get a rally going. Let’s get a couple of 
walks and some errors.” After losing a 
double-header to the Twins, Baltimore 
was in 10th place. In spite of the fact that 
the Kansas City Athletics had to use sev- 
en pitchers to salvage a split of their first 
two games. Manager Joe Gordon .said 
bravely, “I think I’ll carry onl.v nine 
pitchers this season.” The Boston Bed 
So* got shutout pitching from Ike De- 
lock to introduce Los .Angeles to defeat. 
Manager Mike Higgins writhed when lo- 
cal papers put added pressure on Rookie 
Carl Ya.strzcmski by printing daily boxes 
ctimparing his performances with tho.se 
of Ted W'illiams in his first year. The 
I.OH Angeles Angel.s split two games, and 
the new Wa.shinglon Senators tost three 
of four (.w pmje 2'2). 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Phillips. Clev < 500) 4 2 

Wood. Oet (-417) 3 2 

Kaline, Det(.308> 2 3 

Kluszewski. LA (.250) 2 3 

E- Robinspn, Balt (.500) I 3 

Kirkland. Clev (.333) 2 2 

Temple. Clev (.308) I 3 

Bruton. 0et(. 100) 2 2 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Virdon. Pilt(.42I) 6 3 

T. Davis, LA (.474 ) 4 4 

Groat. Pitl (.348) 4 4 

Gonzalea, Phil (.583) 3 3 

Zimmer. Chi (.533) 6 0 

Sanlo, Chi (.375) 3 3 

Post. Cm (.364) 3 3 

Callison, Phil (.353) 5 1 

Spencer, StL (.231) 4 2 

‘Otrirtil hn xiibtrafliHg Hf!> /ram Rlila 



OLOTIMERS Wally I’osl, Frank Lary 
were at their best. Post hit long HR 
against Cards; Lary pitched a one-hitter. 


Mays with the tying run, and the Giants 
went on to win 6-5. The Cinrinnali Beds 
Started with three .straight wins. Wally 
Post hit a prodigious home run again.st 
the Cardinals. Teammate Jay Hook, who 
has an engineering degree, estimated that 
the pitch came in at 80 mph, that Post 
swung at 1 10-120 mph and that the ball 
was hit at 150 feel a second. He then 
calculated the homer would have trav- 
eled at least 569 feet had it not hit the 
scoreboard. The Piilshurgh Pirates hit and 
made double play.s, settled for three vic- 
tories in six games with Giants and 
Dodger.s. The l.os .Angele.s Dodgers Won 
their first two games, then made six errors 
in two games and lost three in a row. 
Ctiach Loo Duritcher had a lively kicking 
duel with Umpire Jocko Conlan, was 
ejected from the game. The Milwaukee 
Bruve.s could not shake their 1960 habit 
of blowing early leads, lost three games 
on home runs in the last inning, are still 
looking for a reliable reliefer. .St. l,<>uis 
had five hard games, won three, the first 
on a home run by Daryl Spencer olT War- 
ren Spahn. Spencer said, “That’s the first 
mistake Spahn’s made on me in seven 
year.s.” The Philadelphia Phillie.s wasted 
good pitching by Frank Sullivan and Art 
MahafTey la three-hitter), but Dalla.s 
Green shut out the Giants. TheChirago 
Oubs came through with storybook slug- 
ging; with two out in the ninth, Sam- 
my Taylor hit a game-winning homer 
one day, and .Al Heist hit one the next. 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Clev Phillips .500 

Del WooO .41? 

Minn Versalles .429 

NY Skowron .429 

Bos Runoels .571 

KC Throneberry .250 

LA Peaison .286 

Ball E Robinson .500 

Chi Sieveis ,286 

Wash Woodling .400 


Pieisall 467 

Boros .400 

Allison .364 

Howard .333 

SchiMmg .500 

Tuttle .250 

Aspromonte .250 

Kluszewski .250 

Brandi .357 

Aparicio-landis .273 

Keough .364 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Cm Bailey .615 

Pitt Virdon .421 

SF F Alou .333 

Chi Zimmer .533 

SIL Cunningham .462 

LA Moon .500 

Phil Gonyale^ .583 

Mil McMillan .385 


Post .364 

Burgess .400 

Mays .316 

Sanlo .375 

Javier .316 

T. Davis .474 

Callison .353 

Mathews .294 


NATIDNAL LEAGUE 

Pre-season foreca.sler.s .said that the 
league race would be much tighter this 
year: eight of the first 11 games were de- 
cided by one run, and at the end of the 
first week only two games separaU*d first 
place from last. Manager A1 Dark's strat- 
egy with the first-place San Krancisco (li- 
anis earned him the nickname The Mad 
Scientist. Losing to the Pirates by one 
run. he had Willie May.s, who was on first, 
steal on the first pitch to Willie McCov- 
ey, a left-handed batter. catcher has 
a harder lime throwing to second when a 
lefty is up," Dark explained. i May.s stole 
successfully, Dark then took McCovey 
out and sent in Joe .\malfitano, a right- 
handed batter, to hit. .\malfilano scored 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING (ERA) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Clev Funk 0.00 

Del Lary D.OD 

Minn Ramos ODD 

NY Turley 3.38 

Bos Delock 0.00 

KC Herbert 1.50 

LA Grba 1.00 

Balt Barber 0.00 

Chi Kemmerer 0.00 

Wash Donovan 2.00 


Grant ],29 

Mossi 3.00 

Paseual 2.00 

Ford 4 50 

Monbauquelte I 50 

Kunkel 3.00 

Casale 4.50 

Fisher 2 57 

Baumann 5.40 

McClain 2.00 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Cm Purkey 1.00 

Pitt Law 1.13 

SF McCormick 1.00 

Chi Anderson 200 

StL Brnglio 0.69 

LA Podres 1.13 

Phil Green 000 

Mil Spahn 1.80 


O’Toole ].00 

Gibbon 1.13 

Loes I.I3 

Ellsworth 3 60 

Simmons 2 25 

Drysdale 3.46 

Mahahey 2.25 

Buhl 3 00 


fiore<l sf((/«iiriVis thru'igh Sulnrdag, April IS 
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19ffi.LE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HITS, RUNS AND ERRORS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations. Your reports on the 
front office and ball park of each major 
league team were superb (Scouting Re- 
ports 1961, April 10). 

The only thing wrong with the whole 
is.sue was that you called the Chicago 
White Sox old. You mu.st remember that 
they are long on experience. 

Jeffrey Blatt 

Skokie, III. 

Sirs: 

A team does not perform strictly on 
the basis of past record.^. Rnokie.s come 
through, veterans come back, and un- 
knowns star. 

The Cub.s will arise because it is not 
dusty, lifeless statistics that win a ball 
game; nor is it the predictions of myopic 
pencil-pu.shers. It is desire, confidence 
and team spirit. 

Mike Duffy 

Waukegan, 111. 

Sirs: 

The Cardinals' Ernie Broglio and Lin- 
«ly McDaniel are a better starter-reliever 
combination than anything the World 
Champion Pirates can possibly field. 

Ed Uehling 

Gothenburg, Neb. 

Sirs; 

I would like to thank you gentlemen 
for the raw deal you gave the Detroit 
Tigers. Jake Wood is going to be the 
Rookie of the Year, and the Tigers are 
going to win the pennant. 

Kenneth Miller 

Ann Arbor 
Sirs; 

During his stint with the Detroit Tigers 
last season, Angel Steve Bilko, “still a 
West Coast legend,” wa.s primarily known 
for his RNBIs (Runs Not Batted In). 

John Weluso 

Detroit 

Sira: 

This year’s Baseball Issue is a hit in 
any league. 

Alonzo H. Robinson 

Fort Knox, Ky. 

HEY, GETCHA COLD BEER 

Sirs: 

That was a real gem, that crack of yours 
that the “best way to go to the ball game 
in Boston is the MTA.” Whose idea was 
that? Let me explain that to get to Fen- 
way Park from outside of Boston where I 
live, you get on Suicide Drive, known as 
the Southeast Expressway, then take an- 
other horrible drive through Massachu- 
setts Avenue to the park. Parking isn’t 
easy, but can be done. The Boston police 


do cooperate during the season. That 
drive lakes 30 minute.s door to door, com- 
pared to the two hours spent to get home 
on the MTA, getting pushed, shoved, in- 
sulted, smoke blown in your face, and 
Lord help the children if you have them 
with you 1 Gentlemen, please, I know from 
what I speak. I’ve traveled both. Your 
article wasn’t very informative, but it 
sure wa.s funny. 

Rosemary Esdale 

Wollaston, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Your description of Yankee Stadium 
was quite accurate, especially one sen- 
tence: “Just try to get away without tip- 
ping a stadium usher!” 

Last June three college friends and I 
took a special railroad excursion to New 
York and a Red Sox-Yankee double- 
header. An usher very kindly showed us 
the way, wiped our seats and, of course, 
waited for his tip. This was two bits apiece 
for keeping the seats of our pants clean, 
mind you. 

Came the .seventh inning with the Bo- 
sox trailing 1-5: the Sox put a man on 
first with two outs and up stepped Ted 
'William.s. Without thinking twice, 1 
turned to the usher and made a friendly 
two-bit wager that Ted would hit one 
in the stands- fair. He accepted. Ted 
obliged. I got my quarter back. But next 
time I go to Yankee Stadium I'll sit in 
the bleachers. 

Robert Wolff 

Brookline, Mass. 

Sirs: 

“Pirate fans bring their own” beer into 
Forbes Field? Horrors! 

The city fathers decreed last year that 
the fans must now sit and watch in beer- 
less awe. 

Larry Blasko 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

You stated that St. Louis wa.s the “only 
ball park with draught beer.” 


Cineinnati has sold draught beer since 
beer was legalized. 

Herman H. Strickle 

Dayton 



MARATHON FANS Frick, Tailpf, Stephen- 
son ifopi, Coleman, Ault and Meyer 
{hn//om) helped .send a runner to Boston. 


A CHANCE TO RUN 

Sirs: 

After reading your article on di.?tance 
runner Fred Norris (The OWcs/ Fresh- 
man, Jan. 23 ) I contacted seven friends of 
mine — J. Bogert Tailer, Donald B. Tan- 
sill Jr., Garrick C. Stephenson, Richard 
T. Frick Jr., 0. J, Andenson, Robert S. 
Coleman and S. Willets Meyer who 1 
felt might be willing to share in providing 
the necessary funds to enable Mr. Norris 
to compete in the Boston Marathon. .\1- 
though none of them is a runner, every 
one of them became enthusiastic about 
the project. 

I know you’ll be glad to hear that be- 
cause of their support Mr. Norris will be 
running in Boston this W*dnesday. 

Bromwell Ault Jr. 

Mill Neck, N.Y. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



JOHN BOHMANN 


Four in one at 14 


game. At that time he had no idea 



HASPEll 


proves it's smart 
to be comfortable 

Haspel wash and wear clothing puts you 
at ease in the smartest company. ..and in 
the hottest temperature. No price can 
buy a smarter summer suit... no search 
can find such sophisticated gooil taste for 
le.ss. Truly. Haspe! makes you the very 
■‘Image” of sophistication. 

At the most respected stores everywhere. 

‘ 39.95 and u|i. Slightly higher in the West. 

HASPEL BROTHERS, INC., NEVi/ ORLEANS 1 1, LA. 
New York: 200 Fcfth Avenue 


If file golfing form of 14-year-o!d 
John Bohmann of Seguin. Texas 
seems to lack grace, It certainly does 
not lack accuracy. In his short golf- 
ing career John has already .scored 
four holes in one. All were on the par 
3, 145-yard No. 6 at the Seguin mu- 
nicipal course. 

John generally plays “around 40” 
on the nine-hole course near his home. 
He knocked in his first hole in one 
when he was only 11, just after his 
father had introduced him to the 


of the rarity of liis golfing feat. “I 
was more surprised the second time,” 
he says. “By then I knew it was 
something unusual.” 

By the time he got his two most re- 
cent aces, within a week of each other, 
early this year, John had grown con- 
siderably less blase. In fact, he says, 
“I leaped into the air and screamed 
like an Indian.” 

John’s secret? “I just try to hit the 
green as near the pin as possible.” 
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HORSE SHOW 
SCHEDULE 


Maior «vent« through May 7 
APRIL 21-23 

Las Vegas All-Arabian Horse Show, 
Las Vegas. 

New Mexico Crippled Children’s Bene- 
fit Show, Albuquerque. 

APRIL 22 

Pelham Bridge Stables Horse Show, 
Bronx. N.Y. 

Brandywine Manor Show. West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Sweet Briar Spring Show. Sweet Briar, 
Va. 

Farmington Spring Horse Show, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Mecklenburg Hounds Spring Show, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

APRIL 22-23 

Philomont Spring Horse Show, Philo- 
mont, Va. 

Edgepark Stables Horse Show, Hous- 
ton. 

APRIL 23 

High View Farm Horse Show, Pitts- 
ford, N.Y. 

Lenox Kiwanis Horse Show, Lenox. 
Mass. 

Little Plains Spring Show, Huntington. 
N.Y. 

Blue Grass Riding Club Spring Hunter 
Show. Lexington, Ky. 

University League Show, Charlottes- 
ville. Va. 

Upland Horse Show. Unionvillc, Pa. 

APRIL 27-30 

New Orleans Charity Horse Show. 
New Orleans. 

APRIL 28-30 

Greater Lynchburg Horse Show. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Flintridgc Riding Club Children's 
Show. Pasadena, Calif. 

Elk's Club Horse Show, Phoenix, Ariz. 

APRIL 29 

Albemarle Rutitan Horse Show, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

eontinufd 



Tuts v^oi i.n \or h.wf. H.\ppF\F.n , If a 
caii-k-ss, "if oiUy" driver siaaslies into 
you, as a Liberty policyholder you will 
get fast action to lessen your expense, 
trouble and annoyance. Liberty goes to 
work ifyou rear needs repair or replace- 
ment. Liberty stands by you if you or 
your guests (under Medical Payments) 
require accident-ward treatment or hos- 
pitalization. ■ Should the other driver 
sue you, Liberty Mutual has the needed 
manpower. Our own claimsmen locate 
and interview witnc.sscs. They get re- 
ports from the wrecker and repair men, 
from doctor and bystanders. They pay 


the premium on bonds to release attach- 
ments on your car. ■ If you musi go to 
court, we pay civil court costs and legal 
fees. .And if the verdict goes against you, 
we protect your home and savings, and 
your income, by paying judgments up 
to the limits of your non-asscssable pol- 
icy. ■ Careful driving may help to 
avoid ail this. Liberty has long sponsored 
highway safety through teenage road-e- 
o’s, driver training and research in safe 
automobile design. Still, you cannot ac- 
cident-proof the reckless “if only" driver. 
You can insure against him 
at low cost with Liberty Mutual, j' 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY • LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY • HOME OFFICE : BOSTON 


Fish with the finest! 

ORVIS* 

Impregnated 

Split-Bamboo 

RODS 



No other rod can touch an Orvis when it comes to laying out a line, setting a hook and 
playing a fish. You never need baby an Orvis rod. Fish it hard — that's what it's built for! 
Orvis exclusive impregnating process forever seals the rare bamboo against harm by salt 
water, humidity or the elements! Superbly crafted, its satiny mahogany sheen never cracks 
or chips. Its "fighting fibers ' give it hair-trigger action and response, deliver longer, 
smoother casts with less effort. There's an Orvis for every fishing purpose — many quite 
iow-pnced tool Send for 68 page catalog illustrating Orvis rods and reels, equipment, 
rare anglers gifts — plus informative articles by famous experts. 



CHARLES F. ORVIS CO.. BOX S-61. MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


Achromatic Speaker Systems 
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SLACKS 

APPEAL 

ASHER 

Asher designs golf slacks to lower your 
score, and heighten your style! Note the 
front hell that lets you swing freely— 
and the flallering fit that’s Asher's spe- 
cialty. Choose from a range of smart 
sportsman colors for Sjiring. Available 
now at your favorite store. 



FJRFE! ^ itl» e\er>- pair ot Asher poll slacks: 
ihe official U.S.C.A. rule hook for 1961. 
THE ASHEK COMl’ANY. FITCHBLRC, MASS. 


HORSE SHOWS cominutd 

The Gill School Horse Show. Morris- 
town, N.Y. 

Groton Hunt Pony Club Junior Show 
and Gymkhana, Groton. Mass. 

Loudoun County High School Junior 
Show, Leesburg, Va. 

APRIL 29-30 

Bailey's Cross Roads Show, Falls 
Church, Va. 

Tryon Horse Show, Tryon, N.C. 

Grosse Pointc Indoor Show, Crosse 
Poinie, Mich. 

Chatham County Horse Show, Pitts- 
boro, N.C. 

Boulder Brook Spring Show, Scarsdale. 
N.Y. 

Carlsbad Horsemen's Association 
Show, Carlsbad. N. Mex. 

Columbia Riding Club Show, Colum- 
bia. Pa. 

APRIL 30 

Whitelands Hunter Horse Show. Ex- 
ton. Pa. 

Milwood Schooling Show. Framing- 
ham. Mass. 

New Jersey PHA Horse Show. Morris- 
town. Pa. 

Richmond Riding and Driving Club 
Spring Show. Richmond, R.C. 

Ml. Diablo Trail Ride Association 
Horse Show. Concord, Calif. 

Princess Anne Rotary Club Show. 
Allen. Md. 

MAY 3-6 

Spindletop Charity Show. Beaumont. 
Texas. 

MAY 5 

V.F.W, Horse Show. Lebanon, Tcnn. 

MAY S-6 

Texas Spring All-Arabian Show, Nac- 
ogdoches, Texas. 

MAY 6-7 

Tidewater Horse and Pony Show, Nor- 
folk. Va. 

Sedgcfield Horse Show, Greensboro. 
N.C. 




FqR the 
Man of 
aCtiON 

,y ' when if's 
time to 
relax 

. nowhere in the 

WORLD, 

Will You Find Moi 
"Out of This World” 

Vocation Attractions 
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New 1961 
BLUE BOOK 
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JOHN COWLES, President 


THE NEW FACE OF THE UPPER MIDWEST 


You’re looking at murder in motion. It’s Harmon “Killer” Killebrew, raw-boned young slugger 
for the new Minnesota Twins. Last year, Killebrew and his team-mates shared in the team’s 
best season in 14 years. “Murderers’ Row” — Killebrew, Jim Lemon, Bob Allison and Earl 
Battey— hammered out ninety-nine home runs, a four-man record second only to that of 
the New York Yankees! 

This year the foursome hopes to sweep the American League with its power. And since 
Harmon Killebrew is one of baseball’s brightest prospects to beat Babe Ruth’s all-time 
home run record, it’s a far from impossible dream! 

Harmon Killebrew and his team-mates are an exciting addition to the Upper Midwest, 
where sports enthusiasm and progressive action joined hands to make the coming of major 
league baseball a reality. That’s the way things get done in the Upper Midwest. In terms of 
building, buying, selling, teaching, learning, growing— or even just relaxing— the Upper 
Midwest is one of the stablest, yet most dynamic areas in America. 

Let us help you reach this vital market. copyright laei. Minneapolis star and Tribune Co. 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
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HORSE SHOWS a»ilim<«d 



What's new under the sun? 
BOAC's low-cost tours to Bermuda, 
Nassau and Jamaica! 


"Overseas” Vacations for as little as^lGS^^... 
INCLUDING EVERYTHING! 


That’s right... now you go basking 
on a pearly “overseas” beach, yet 
stay within the most moderate of 
budgets. And what do you get for 
the price? Just about everything. 
Your hotel. Many of your meal.s. 
Sightseeing. The works. Even your 
round-trip jet airfare. Tourist class 
from New York. Take Bermuda, for 
instance. 8 sunny days costs as little 
as $168.25. $214.10 for 7 days in 
Nassau. 7 days in Jamaica only 
S252. This time, you ran let your 
pocketbook be your guide... to a 
paradise island. 


And speaking of pleasure, remem- 
ber you’ll be flying aboard an air- 
line whose business is your pleasure. 
Like perfect service from a British- 
trained Cabin Staff. Great food, su- 
perb drinks. Even the aircraft is 
special ... it’s BOAC's Rolls-Royce 
707. Finest of them all. 

Your Travel Agent has all the infor- 
mation about these bargains in the 
sun. He'll also make reservations for 
you aboard Bahamas Airways from 
Mianai. To Nassau and the Out Is- 
lands. Or send the coupon below for 
colorful brochures. 


Applcatchec Rider Show, Wenatchee. 
Wash. 

Junior Essex Troop Horse Show. West 
Orange, N.J. 

Syracu.se PHA Horse Show, Syracuse. 
N.Y. 

Bridlespur Hunt Horse Show. St. Louis. 

MAY 6 

Rockbridge Horse Show, Lexington, 
Va. 

Girl Scout Benefit Horse Show. Burke, 
Va. 

Harrisburg Horse Show, Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

Sacramento Riding Club Junior Show, 
North Highlands. Calif. 

Sugartown Horse Show. Newtow^n 
Square. Pa. 

Groton Hunt Horse Show, Groton, 
Mass. 

Fairfield Spring Pony Show, Westport, 
Conn. 


MAY e-7 

Southlands Hunter-Jumper Show, 
Vancouver. B.C. 

Rose Bowl Riders Show, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Immanuel Junior Horse Show, Glen- 
coe, Md. 

Vassal' C’ollege Horse Show, Pough- 
keepsie. N.Y. 

Pennsylvania State University Riding 
Club, Slate College. Pa. 

MAY 7 

New England PHA Horse Show. Mcd- 
field. Mass. 

Rice Farms Spring Show. Huntington, 
N.Y. 

Skyline Farm Junior Show, Valley 
Forge. Pa. 

Fairticld County Hunt Club Schooling 
Show. Westport. Conn. 

Marietta LionsClub Horse Show, Mar- 
ietta, Pa. 

Triple Lake Ranch Horse Show, Suc- 
casunna, N.J. eno 


n M f BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

World Leader in Jet Travel 

■r fm Dept. BNJ-117, 530 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36 • MU 7-1600 

What a bargain! Let me know more about it. Am especially interested in □ Nassau 
□ Bermuda □ Jamaica 

NAME- 
STREET 
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The Fortunes 
of a Man 
and a Rod 


Fishing tackle is big business 
in a Vermont village, but the boss 
gives it an angler's touch 

by DUNCAN BARNES 


Now order your 

new SMCCMnJiFT 


with a factory^installad 



THE INBOARD ENGINE WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


I n an age of mass production of sport- 
ing gear made from synthetic mate- 
rials, the Charles F. Orvis Company of 
Manchester. Vt. is remarkable in two 
ways: it makes fishing rods out of a nat- 
ural bamboo (called tonkin), grown in 
China, and the rods are processed by 
hand. The enterprise is a profitable one, 
so much so that it is second only to the 
resort business in Manchester, and in 
that area of Vermont resorts are the ma- 
jor industry. Established by a native 
Manchestcritc 105 years ago, the Orvis 
Company “belonged" to the village, 
which lies in the southwestern corner of 
the state between the Taconic and Green 
mountains. So it was not surprising that 
residents of Manchester were a little aloof 
with him when an intruder from the 
South bought this famous old company 
for a mere S3.000 in 1939. But this luke- 
warm. almost chilly, reception failed to 
dismay DudlcyClarke([)uckie)Corkran, 
a former amateur golfer and a native of 
Baltimore whose fishing experiences were 
limited to an occasional “grub-dipping 
expedition for gudgeon in Maryland's 
streams." Today, the town considers him 
almost a native, for he has attracted 
thousands of fishermen to Manchester. 

Since 1856, when Charles F. Orvis 
turned his hobby of rod-making into a 
full-time business, anglers have admired 
the balance, durability and feel of a live- 
ly Orvis bamboo rod. Cork ran turns out 
some 2,500 of these hand-processed rods 
in 70 different weight-and-lcngth com- 
binations each year. The Orvis rod is 
used by the dedicated fly fisherman who 

iiinliniieii 



AQ.UAMATIC 

THE INBOARD ENGINE WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


Skee-Craft Boat Co., and 22 other leading boat builders feature 
factory-installed Volvo-Penta Aquamatics because it gives their 
boats the best combination of: 

PERFORMANCE... Top speed equal to or in excess of any regular 
production power unit of comparable horsepower . . . permits hour 
after hour of “full bore” boating without straining engine or outdrive 
. . . provides thrilling water skiing . . . yet, you can troll all day at 1 
m.p.h. without fear of overheating or damaging the engine. 
STYLING... Customized installation adds to the eye-catching beauty 
of your boat.. .clean hull and deck lines of an inboard, plus the alert 
maneuverability of an outboard. Experience complete boat control 
because of the Aquamatic’s low center of gravity. ..enjoy the pleasure 
of quiet, vibration-free cruising. 

DURABILITY. .. Ruggedness of the Volvo-Penta 80 H.P. engine and 
Aquamatic outdrive proven by winning the world’s most grueling 
boat races. This 4-cycle engine has earned world renown for dependa- 
bility. ..all moving parts are precision balanced. ..fully machined com- 
bustion chambers. Outdrive has 100% ball and needle bearing power 
train . . . over-sized, precision-cut gears under constant full-pressure 
lubrication . . . double, constant-velocity, heavy-duty R-Zeppa uni- 
versal joints . . . tops for long-life and efficiency. 

Don’t you agree that these are good reasons for ordering your new boat 
with a factory-installed Volvo-Penta Aquamatic? Get the inboard 
engine with the outboard drive! 


VOLVO IMPORT, INC. • 452 Hudson Terrace • Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





Everything wonderful eboui Jamaica 


EAWAK 


More luxury . . . more crack British service . . . 
more of everything that makes Jamaica the 
finest vacation retreat in the world. Arawak, in 
mId-Northshore Jamaica, at Ocho Rios, is (or 
people who know the difference between a 
vacation and two weeks off with pay. 



ARAWAK P. O.. JAMAICA. W.l. 
See your travel agent or Leonard Hicks, Jr., Inc. 
New York • Chicago • Miami • Detroit 
Washington, D. C. • Atlanta • Toronto 



PVorld's finest imported tobacco 

DENMARK'S 

JircatJic 


Popuktiy Pficed... 

imported tobacco in 
pouch . I lb. and 
Ib. tins. ( Bonus 
Coupons in 
package). 


.95 hanJ-crafied 
Danish Fireside 
pipes of Aged 
Corsican Briar only 
$2.95 with ft Bonus 
Coupons. (12 styles). 


■GET ACQUAINTED- OFFER I "* 
FREE Sample of Fireside and one Bonus Coupon. ! 

Address J 

City Zone State ■ 

SCAeoano TOSACCO CORP . is eeekman St. N V. ia N Y * 


A Man and a Rod 

casts for trout on Oregon's Rogue River; 
the patient plug caster working Lake 
Okeechobee in Florida for largemouth 
bass and the surf caster spinning for 
striped bass in Truro, Mass. The rods 
range in price from a $52.50 baiKasting 
stick to a $190 heavy duty 1 4 */i -footer for 
big Atlantic salmon. 

At 65. Corkran's stature as a business- 
man is larger than his 5-foot-5 height 
would suggest. In 1949, 10 years after he 
purchased the company from Albert 
Orvis, Corkran sold $136,000 worth of 
fishing tackle. And in 1960 he had total 
sales amounting to $451,000, consider- 
ably behind two flush years in the 1950s. 

Evary rod i» numbarad 

A bespectacled man with a complex- 
ion like a Vermont McIntosh apple, 
Corkran studied civil engineering at 
Princeton. He toured as a leading ama- 
teur golfer in the 1920s and was medalist 
with 142 for 36 holes during the 1924 
U.S. Amateur at Merion Cricket Club. 
Later, he was a salesman, draftsman and 
stockbroker before taking over the Or- 
vis Company. His wife, “Skippie." is in 
charge of the expensively illustrated cat- 
alog. which reaches more than 65,000 
sportsmen. 

Since early 1940, Corkran has in- 
scribed a serial number on every Orvis 
tonkin rod. *‘Wc'rcover30,000alrcady,” 
he says, "and in most cases we know 
who owns a particular rod. where he 
fishes and even his success as an angler.” 

The original Orvis factory, a long nar- 
row barnlike building on Union Street, 
still houses the company's rod-making 
machinery. It stands less than 300 feet 
from the giant oak trees which shade 
stately colonial houses on Route 7, Man- 
chester’s main street. It was in this old 
frame structure that Charles F. Orvis 
first turned out his long split-bamboo 
rods with wire guides. 

The new Orvis process consists of ce- 
menting and saturating strips of tonkin 
cane with Bakclitc phenolic cement, a 
synthetic resin which strengthens and 
seals the tonkin. The process was devised 
by Wesley D. (West) Jordan. Orvis' 67- 
year-old vice-president, who first turned 
out handmade rods in 1919 and who 
joined Corkran after 20 years of manu- 


EVEN IF YOU DO CATCH A BATCH . . . 

you still might want something besides 
fish three meals a day. The genius of one 
Ward D. McArthur long, long ago not 
only created perhaps the tastiest hams, 
bacon and sausage ever savored but 
also has made it possible for today’s 
sportsmen to pack in bacon for the 
fishing trip or cruise without fear of 
spoilage. Cured by a coveted secret 
formula and smoked over green hick- 
ory, it will serve as a hearty consolation 
for any skunking encountered. 


McArthur s SmokeKouse 

Miilerl-on; New York Phone 38 

AIV AUTHENTIC TASTE FROM THE PAST 
FOR THOSE SEEKING THE UNIQUE 

Ranch Vacationing at (t $ Best 

lOOO ACRIBS 

Adirondack Vacationland. 

Wide variety of outdoor 
& indoor sports. Cocktail 
lounge, 2 swimming pools, 
horseback riding, resident 
band, all inciu. rates, 
excellent family style 
meals. Open April 28tti. 

Phone Luzerne 696-4S00. 

Write for free booklet 
Stony Creek (2S) N. Y. 


DAGGER 

Jamaica Rum for 

FLAVOR 


8 YEARS OLD • 97 Proof • Schieflelin & Co., N.Y. 

MARKETING BEGINS WITH MARKETS 




A 


nd top qual- 
ity sclecii\ e co\ crap;L‘ of one or all 
of the nation’s four major mar- 
kets (I'’asteni, Midwest, Southern 
and West Coast) begins witli the 
I^egional I'.ilitions of Sports 

T l.l.CS l R.\ TIU). 


i'or lurther information, write 
oi- call William A. Marr, I^egional 
Advertising Manager, Si’ok i s 
I i.i.rsTR.\Ti;i), Time and J.ifc 
Hklg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

The Ti'^st Market lo Huy 
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facluring rods on a mass produciion scale. 
Orvis lurns out about 45 custom tonkin 
rods per week, and Jordan follows each 
one through its entire manufacture, end- 
lessly testing the bamboo for limberness 
and resiliency. Orvis uses only select ton- 
kin cane, cultivated in a limited area 
north of Canton, China. First used by rod 
makers shortly before 1900. tonkin has 
not been imported into the U.S. since 



" Duckie" Corkraii keeps track of customers 
and even the luck they have with Orvis rods. 


1950. But Cork ran has enough prewar- 
grade bamboo for about- 50,000 rods. 
At Orvis' present rate of production the 
bamboo, stored in three Manchester 
barns, will last 20 years. Corkran doesn’t 
plan to increase his present rate of 2,500 
rods a year. 

After years of experimentation. Jordan 
developed the Orvis process in 1942 and 
first tested it a year later when Corkran 
acquired a government contract to make 
5.000 bamboo ski poles for the Army. 
Working with a bamboo expert from the 
Smithsonian Institution. Jordan treated 
every bamboo commercially available. 
He found that no bamboo could match 
tonkin for strength and liveliness. 

Fishermen arc sometimes invited to 
tour Corkran's office on the second floor 
of the Orvis factory and examine intri- 
guing displays of old Orvis rods, flies and 



Order your boat with 
A FACTORY- INSTALLED 

VOriVO-PEBiXA 

A.Q1JA1VIA.XIC* 


THE INBOARD ENGINE WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


HORSEPOWER 80 

BORE & STROKE (IN.) 3.12 X 3.15 

CYLINDERS 4 

PISTON DISPL. (CU.IN.) 97 

FUEL.. REGULAR 93 OCTANE GASOLINE 

LENGTH (IN.) 29 

MAX. WIDTH (IN.) 17% 

HT. ABOVE BOTTOM OF BOAT 

(APPROX. IN.) 30 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 12 VOLTS 

WEIGHT OF ENGINE AND DRIVE 
(APPROX. LBS.) 440 


AaUAMATIC 


THE INBOARD ENGINE 
WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


More Aquamatics have been sold than all other brands of 
inboard-outboards eombined, because: 

Leading boat builders agree that the Aquamatic is tops in economy, 
performance, and safety... the beat power unit for any type of hull in 
the 16 to 2.f-foot range. . .wood, aluminum, or fiberglass. 

Thousands of owners have “tested" and proved its rugged dura- 
bility, its over-all efficiency ... the result of being the only inboard en- 
gine jind outboard drive that is engineered, manufactured as a single 
unit. ..the perfect combination of power and propulsion. 

Visit the boat dealer who features any one of these leading boats . . . 
all offer Volvo-Penta Aquamatic installations in their 1961 models: 

ALUMA CRAFT • ARKANSAS TRAVELER • BARBOUR • CARVER BOAT 
CORONET . CRUISERS, INC. • FABUGLAS . GLASS MAGIC • GLASSPAR 
G & W> GRUMMAN-PEARSON ■ HYDRODYNE • URSON • LYMAN • OWENS 
PENN VAN . SABRE CRAFT « SKEE-CRAFT • SPAN AMERICA • SUPERGLAS 
THOMPSON (N. Y.) • THOMPSON (WIS.) - WHIT-CRAFT HOUSEBOATS 


VOLVO IMPORT, INC. • 452 Hudson Terrace • Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





ALBERT 



For itnmediafe reKervution^ in any city, call your nearer/ 

Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. £x£cuTivE0FFicE5;»N0.vMCKeRDRive, Chicago 6. i 


Birmingham. Ala Pick-Sankhead 

Chattanooga, Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, III Pick-Congress 

Cincinnati, O Pick-Foantain Square 

Cleveland. O Pick-Carter 

Colo. Springs, Colo Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus. O Pick-Foi l Hayes 

Columbus. O. Nationwide inn 

Detroit, Mich Pick-Foft Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III Pick-Georgian 

Flint, Mich Pick-Durant 

Huntsville, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach, Fla Albert Pick Hotella 

Minneapolis, Minn Pick-Nicollet 

Mobile, Ala Albert Pick Motel 


Montgomery, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville. Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Natchez. Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York. N.Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth, Va Holiday Inn Motet 

Rockford, III Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St- Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend, Ind Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo, O Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka. Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington. D.C Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown, O Pick-Ohio 


Operated in the tradition of over o century of hospitality by the Albert Pick family 

K8 SHimr.s tl.I.CSTRATF.P A;(n7 .'1. /.Ifi/ 


A Man and a Rod coniwied 

factory relics. The collection includes the 
original U.S. patents for the first fly reel 
with perforated side plates, designed to 
dry out the line and lighten the weight 
of the reel, and the first locking reel seat. 
Modifications of both designs are found 
on most modern-day rods. Under a glass- 
topped table is a bedraggled salmon fly 
of undistinguishable pattern that caught 
249 pounds of trout in Quebec's Grand 
Cascapedia. Among the hundreds of 
cardboard boxes filled with animal fur 
and bird feathers for tying flies, Corkran 
discovered the lifelike body of a parrot, 
mummified in moth flakes and lying in a 
nest of feathers. I n the attic is a collection 
of photographs taken in the late 1880s. 
One shows men in bowler hats and ladies 
in hoop skirts casting flies with long bam- 
boo rods on Montana's Yellowstone Riv- 
er. Surrounded by original Orvis fly pat- 
terns. the collection won a gold medal 
in the 1893 World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Corkran has had nu- 
merous offers from exclusive anglers' 
clubs but will not sell the historic collec- 
tion. In the tiny 1878 Orvis catalog a 
split-bamboo salmon rod II feet long 
and seven ounces in weight cost a grand 
total of S25. Today, the modern Orvis 
counterpart is still 1 1 feet but weigh.s an 
additional ounces, can be equipped 
with a matching fly line and sells forS 1 55. 

Customers like the tryout pool 

A favorite with all fishermen from 
the neophyte to the experienced fly-rod 
export is a heart-.shaped casting pool be- 
hind the ultramodern Orvis showroom. 
Filled with lunkcr brown and rainbow 
trout and fed by spring water from a tiny 
brook, the pool is used by customers 
trying out new rods. Corkran allows only 
barbless hook flies to be used in the pool. 
“That way we give the angler just enough 
of a thrill. He gets a live demonstration 
of the action of an Orvis rod, and the 
barbless hooks rarely injure the trout. 
Sales from the pool vary. We can almost 
always tell when a man is going to buy a 
rod or just try it out for fun. It’s a gim- 
mick— but fishermen just can't resist it." 
Neither can the local small fry. who each 
year poach a number of big trout on 
worms under cover of darkness, in spite 
of the night watchman. end 


{continued from front flap of this insert) 

You: Nope, I mean domestic cars-domestic cars and captive imports, 
like Vauxhall and Opel. Sports Illustrated carried 4 more 
than the Post did. 

Somebody: Gosh. I don’t believe that. No magazine carries more auto- 
motive advertising than the Post. There must be something 
wrong with those figures you’ve got there. 

See what I mean? Thanks for standing up for us in that discussion, 
but you’re likely to make yourself pretty unpopular if you continue, 
even though you’ll be right. Better be diplomatic and don’t press the 
point. 

It’s a little bit like a story that Roy Terrell, one of our best baseball 
writers, was telling me the other day about my favorite baseball char- 
acter, Yogi Berra. 

Berra was visiting the Yankee dressing room, just pending his dis- 
charge from the Navy. He was still in his sailor’s uniform. As he 
walked by, two writers looked at one another. Said one : “That kid in 
the sailor suit is going to be the Yankees’ first-string catcher this year. 
Doesn’t look much like a ballplayer, does he?’’ His companion said, 
"Doesn’t even look much like a sailor.” 

Maybe it’s just that SPORTS Illustrated doesn’t look like it’s carry- 
ing all those ad pages. But I assure you we are. Nothing up our sleeve 
-except 950,000 active, responsive families, who wouldn’t be reading 
a magazine like this one unless they were active. And they can afford 
to be responsive, for they have the highest median income ($10,835) 
of any general magazine— I’ll except a couple like Fortune and Har- 
vard Business Review. 

(There I go again— I can hear you saying, “That’s a pretty high fig- 
ure, Pete. Nice work. But you don’t mean higher than magazines like, 
say, Time, or Newsweek, or U.S. News, or The New Yorker, do you?”) 

Yes, I do. Higher than any of them. 


Talking about Yogi Berra, as I was earlier, he’s always been one of 
my favorite characters. I’ve never met him, but I’ve always had the 
idea that if I did, I’d like him. 

And if I did meet him, it would probably be through another 
favorite character named Keith Morris, who works for our pro- 
motion department under the title of Director of Special Events. In 
the pictures on the following page, he’s the man up front, in the 
middle or holding the mike. 

Keith is a realist who believes that the stars who perform on the 
pages of Sports Illustrated should not onlj’ provide a colorful back- 
ground for your advertising— they should also step out of the pages 
and come alive as part of your total marketing effort as a user of this 
magazine. 

(continued on back page) 
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And so, as literally hundredh of delighted ad managers and sales 
managers will attest, they literally do. The four golfers-Jerry Barber, 
Cary Middlecoff, Arnold Palmer, and Bob Rosburg, all showed up for 
a clinic sponsored in Akron last year by the Enjay Chemical Corpora- 
tion, just before the PGA... That’s Ted Williams, showing a Sports 
Festival crowd at Jordan-Marsh in Miami the fine points of fly-cast- 
ing . . . f’rank Gifford speaks at a Toiletry Merchandisers Association 
Convention, courtesy of Bristol-Myers. .. Johnny Weissmuller and 
Jesse Owens, two Olympic all-time greats, have appeared for Sports 
Illustrated advertisers on more occasions than Keith can count. 

Dick Groat took time off from spring training to appear at a War- 
ner-Lambert meeting in Florida. Wrote Vice-President and Sales 
Director Bill Broas, “Dick was outstanding. He would certainly come 
highly recommended by Warner-Lambert to any other marketing 
group which might be interested in a speaker”. . .The sales staff of 
Gabriel Shock Ab.sorbers all recently received a promotion letter from 
Warren Spahn ... Union Central Life .salesmen met and spoke to Red 
Grange... and the Lee Hat sales force heard Chuck Bednarik and 
Jimmy Brown... Last week, after the opener in Washington, 8 mem- 
bers of the new Senators exchanged their uniforms for tuxedos and 
greeted cu.stomers of Washington’s Evening Shop in person, courtesy 
of After Six . . . 



Dozens of stars have endorsed Sl-advertised products . . . Dozens 
more have appeared as models. . . Literally hundreds have been pres- 
ent, spoken, performed at countles.s conventions and sales meetings, 
for advertisers and associations of every kind, from the NARCF to the 
NIAA, toiletries to tires . . . Winners in a Hudson’s Bay Scotch sales 
contest had dinner with Norm Van Brocklin . . . the Valdosta Country 
Club actually won Arnold Palmer for a day, in a Campbell’s Soup-on- 
the-Rocks promotion contest . . . The promotional limits to which you 
can use the world’s great sports figures are only your own imagination. 

Keith Morris’ ever-expanding cast of thousands is the one surest 
way I know of to illuminate your next sales meeting, or spark your 
next promotion, These athletes are hard-working, good-looking, per- 
sonable. They’re usually college-educated. They’re used to appearing 
in the public eye. The girls among them-Florence Chadwick, Barbara 
Romack, Pat McCormick, to name three— belie whatever you may 
have thought about women athletes being monosyllabic Amazons. 

And beyond everything, they’ve all got the competitive instinct, 
which I assume is one of the first things you look for in a salesman or 
a promoter. 

There’s only one thing Keith can’t do— and that’s do anything for 
you if you’re not a Shorts Illustrated advertiser. However, that’s 
your easiest problem of all. 


Advertising Director 
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The Prince 
and the 

Palatial Floor Once 

upon a time, there was a comely young 
Prince who married a f)eautiful maiden. 
But an evil old witch turned him into a 
frog. Just like that. 

“Frog you are, and frog you shall re- 
main,” she cried, “until your Princess 
has Palatial Vinyl Corlon floors installed 
throughout the Royal Palace.” 

The Prince tried to remonstrate. .After 
all, -Armstrong hadn't even designed Pa- 
latial Corlon in those days. But in vain, 


for all he could .say was “Brek-ek-ek-ex- 
Koax-K.oa.\,” which was nicely .Aristo- 
phanctic, but hardly made the point. 

Today, .Arm.slrong does make Palatial 
Vinyl Corlon, and a very palatial floor 
it is, with the classic beauty of marble 
and shimmering with golden tracery. 

The Princess, as soon as she heard the 
good new.s, wrote to us (as you are wel- 
come to do) and asked for a list of the 
stores in her area that have Palatial 
Corlon. \S'e also sent her (as we will 
gladly send you) a Iwok of special color 
schemes to help her decorate right roy- 


ally with this resplendent vinyl floor. 

So now, as you can see, Palatial Cor- 
lon graces the Palace. And, any minute, 
the witch’s spell will be broken and the 
Prince will be transformed again into 
his own charming self. Watch carefully. 
Don't take your eyes off this page. 

For your color scheme book and list of 
Palatial dealers, write Armstrong, 6104 
Weston Rd., Lancaster. Pa. In Canada, 
Dept. 41-.S, Box 919. Montreal, P. Q. 
Palatial Corlon is one of the famous 
(i^rmstrongViNYLj floors 



NEW— from the makers of 
America's finest cigarettes 




Vacuum-cleaned tobacco makes 

these cigarettes taste better 

The cleaner the tobacco, the better it tastes. This is why every bit 
of tobacco in new king-size Philip Morris Commanders is vacuum-clean 
on a new machine, the Mark VIII. This machine also fills each cigarette 
fully and firmly. It all adds up to a cigarette that is noticeably better. 
Have a Commander . . . welcome aboard. 

Philip Morris :;s Commander 





